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ThtB Instructional syllabus d^nln with om aspe<:t of 
special education for th« gifti^d and ih^ talent^d^ Hhil^ people 
frequently coaplain tl^at n^ oi^ llat^nB^ this publlcaxion Is the 
result of a gr^at deal of liatenfng* From August through Deceiriber^ 
1972 » the National/State Leadt^rHhip Training Institute on th^ 
Giftcjd and the'fal^nted convened ^ducatorsj from dlfferi^nt areas of 
the Nation to discuss their needs to itnj^rove educational opportunitias. 
for tlii^^-^tltv^t^ and th^ talented, \ Suggt^stions from th«se ar«a naeda^ ' ' 
as^^!!vHititi>nt iTi^<?ting** w^re analyzea to Idi^ntify specific needs whldi 
^demand priority action. Participants consistently expressed two ^ ^ 
. mjor nwds: (1) mqn* effective 'ld<5ntification prpcedures and (2) , ^ ^ 
appropriate programs • ' This syllabus deals with identification* ^ 
Tlie tenas /^gifted and talent^d'^ are not mutually exclusive* A 
truly talented person must have high ability, and^ gifted person 
may be assumed to have talent * or .potential folTl^alent, in some 
area. Be::ause repetition 9f the terras "gifted md talented" is 
cumbersDme> the word "gifted" is used as a* generic term. , Irs 
uj^e should be understood to Include gifted and talented. 

# 

This syllabus pres\>nts a rationale for the Identification 
of gifi^ed studentfij* suggests appropriate identification procedurest 
and gives examples of materials used by various school districts. 
In addition^ it contains research findings germane to effective 
identification and evaluations of authorities in the field. Special 
attention is given to Ident 'ficat j^on of economically disadvantaged _ ^ 

children and those from different cultural backgrounds. Hopefully 
^ this publication will spur some systematic effbrts to improve both 
the identification and the education of gifted children. 



Note: Some of the material may be of value for purposes other than 

identification, such as inservlce education for school personnel 
and parents^ Readers should feel free to reproduce or^adapt 
any section for such purposes, with appropriate credit to the 
author and sponsoring agency. ^ 
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*■ * 
* This dof\iij»nt in t;ro4i4c#8 a nuab«r of ideas J thay 
with abUitiea identified, .Che timing and scope of identification* 
the application, of knowledge fjrora Identification, and th<a question 
of ab8olut« verauB relative criteria. 

Th<? r^adi^r will note that a casa is made for the use of 
the Stanfurd-Blaet t^ be^t idmitif icatiou inatrunw^nt currant ly > 
aviillabl^* The limitations of this spid oth^r inatruiiients at« 
rocognlXi?dt and the froqucnt criticism of this instrument and others 
a^ hetivily load^jd vlth verbal factors is di^cusaed in aevijral 
si^ctlons in tht^ text* Yet, it la important to kuop in mind that 
v^?rbal ^bMltv Is cruiSiial in tha thinking process,* in ability to 
solve probl€^mH» and^^th^ ability itself is not unidimensional. 

V<L'rbal ability extends into all araaa of human learning* 

It Is no exaggeration to say that human progress dept?nds largely 

on thii» ability and that tha davoloproent of human sociietias in 

aeathibtic^ social^ philosophic > aciontlflc, moral, and political 

areaa would not taKe plfce without it* Verbal skills at high levels 

« 

are vital to human thought and ideast indeed, and those who refer to 
"more verbal ability" as a tjttiitary concept probably have not considered 
its true scope # 

Abilities do not appear in isolation; people who perform well 
on tests such as the Stimford-Binet also tend to have many other 
abilities and talents that do not lend thenaelves as readily to 
neaaurcaent in a testing situation. The gifted as a group possess many 



abllitli?»» inlert*»tM, «nd t*jl«^nt« which htm coiaplttX and advancad 
t ^ir b^y on4 th« ordinary % Ih^ akill^ imd pa t^p tlal of this %tmp 
^t^mnl a lU^vi^r-^oding chalionge to educiitors^ for improvi^d 

edwatlmn^l provlalonn ti^Hult In studtmt adVi^Hc^mtmtj^ which li^xtend 

\ 

r^ihi^r than r\^duc^ thia ch^lli^ngtj* In othar WQtdSi ^xci^llwt 

programs Increase th^ deviation of the gifti*d from 'the averngt^ > 

und increase m wv»ll thair n^t^ds for Bpacial provi»lonis* 

dt->cyii¥*nt gtreBi^eis the importance of narly identification 

of the giftfd, Tliift lE of pa^tidular importance^ for a population 

which df-inoTi^t rates vmusually advanced aptituda and con^uimftnt to ^ 

I ^ - ■ ■ 

learning and prodxit^t Ion* Muoli has been written about the importance 

ot early ideiitl f Icationi yet many school systems still do not 
Identify the gifted until thoy an? in the uppi^r elumuntary grades 
or beyond. Such poHcitis are made in thi^ name of ticonomy, but the 
reHtjit lA that thousands of gifted children who <?nt^r ^jchool with 
high motivation and great anticipation i^xp^ri©ncL* frustration and 
boredom and eventually come to regard school as dull and untntcreatlng. 
Dropout and diaonchantmenc with learning are the result i and the 
presxjwied economy ti^mu into wasti^. If choicer must be gada , it Is 
more economical to identify gifted children in the early grades* 
These children are in acliool longer^ and the waste o£ underachievement 
can be avoided or at least reduced* 

> Complete and con tinuoua identification Is emphasized in 
many Sections of this docuiaent* People developing programs for tin? 
gifted in the various States afe urged to improve constantly the skills 

\ 



of .pi?racHU^ei tii the recognit ion of potential* For Instmnca, 



4iii<*\i8«ilonii nay deal with x\w ofeni>rvi>4 tendency of t^dcht^ft to 

boygi, or th«!^ tifc?ii4«n€y to ^t^^m^type boy^ and igtrla thm^ to 

dtHeourage girls vlthVeadlXy obvious math^matieal or Bcientiflc 
iip titudif or buys vho are taU^nti^d wrlti»ra f rotri purauing thi^ir r^al 

iiitere.Htidi. The tvu^ value In jldentif ication is to undi^^rat^d and 

1 



Tlu'* probli^nm of the diaadvmitagijd also merit close 
dttentlotu Whun ab^solute nurobi^rs ar^ cunjaidi^r<^*d > thi? grc^ater 
poti*ntlal in America reBts In th^ lower and tb^^ lowcr-tnid41^ » 
working clai»^ raihi^r than in thi? relatively j^mall numbers of 
i?c*womicaUy pri vl li?gt*d i im^n though higher proportiona of advanced 
ability may be 0Xp«sct<?d amonf thu privileged. Thie prevailing belief 
in many comiouhities that glft^dni^sa is not their concern because 
rf &ocl^l an^J i^conomlc probl^ma ia indefi^n»ible and ahould be 
coimteracit^d ^energetically* Xndeed» tf social advancement iu the 
goal of ^^ucation* th^ gifted In the le^s privileged aegifients of 

society muat be fotmd and educated^ Unless this la done» the under^ 

♦ 

privileged gifted will loae their right to an adequate education. 
It is not that etnphaHlti Bhould be shifted from one group to another; 
Inateady Identification should expand to the entire population* 
Abilities should be identified not only in termi of IQ 



but eXso by descriptions of actual p«rformanct» special skills and 

talents ao that teachers can offer mean ingfnl\ education. The 163 

1 



IQ tn th«» t irar gradi^r in th»» Ca«i* Study (p. 87) »ayH sotni? thing 
nbt^ut thin chil*|i howwr^ hln iw?ntal ag^e of 11*6 or ^ixth-gradc 
aqulvaWnt and tht! various abilitiua tha child danonstrat^d at 
junior hiiih l<?Vi*l m^an mons do t}w i^nch^t^K dt^^criptlona of 
his advai!ci?d rt?adlng inleroHt and sKIUb, hli^Nri?Bmrkab1e ability 
In mtheemt im^ bin t^xten^ivt* lnt«?rt*&ts hobbies, and his 
HptHMfic experimental interests brought on by r^i^ding. In m adult 
maK^zine oi .mudii*!^ in. pre-n^atal communication* As auch Infonnation 
untoldH^ The inadequacy of the usual f Irst-gra^e curriculum 1b 
apparent • \ ^ 

A final Introductory point to be made, in considering 
identification that au ahBol'ute criterion for dt^noting giftedn^s^ 

legitimate. Thia population is unlike the handicapped in the 
l\ix't that Very few parent?^ rej^ifit the^notion that their offspring 
havi^ high abiliCieH* It is trut^ that the divergence uf the gifted 
resits In degree rather than in kind> but the fact that Individual 
differences exist should be acknowledged rather than deified. Gifted 



children aro xible to go beyond the usual pertottnance of their peers 
to unusually high levels of abatr^'^tion and genetalii^ation. They 
Hense Che significance of problemfi and »olve problema of which others 
m^^y not evi^n be aware> They deal with concepts and ideas »md produce 
creatively at greatly advanced levels and should be encouraged to 
do ao. But, in order to meet the%omplex and tinique challenge of 
the gifted, it is important to focus on those with truly outstanding 
abilities and exceptional neods, "Dtt tettptation to include large 



segmiintti the population should be resisted -Wcause if results in 
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dlftlni shed at tent icm to those who need Bpccial provisions most. 
T^e gifted child* in other words, can be served poorly in a ^ 
currlcuXmn de»i8n«d'for the average of the ^pper 203:. For this 
r«aaon and others; the gift«4 are defined as a group ao advanced 
that they required-special attention heyond the usual school 
provisions. ^ 
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' DEFINITION 

^ In planning identif ication programs, it la neeasaary to 

define glf tedn^as^ This must be done at the local level, and 

definitiojis will yaxy from community to community, depending on 

what leve'ls of ability and special talents are to be included, on 

allowapces to be mad4l^for en vlr oilmen tal deprivations, on the numb 

> 

of rhildrrfn to be served, and on other factors. The definition 

agreed updn by a majority of an advisory panel to the U^S. Office 

of Education provides general guidelines: 

. Cif ted Nand talented children are those identified by 
professionally qualified peraons who, by Virtue of out- 
standing abilities, are capable of high performance. These 
are children who require differentiated educational programs 
and/or services beyond those normallly provided by the regular 
sthool program in order to realize their contribution to 
self and society (38). 

The abilities, either potential or demonstrated, to be 
Incliided are general intellectual ability t specific acadggnic aptitude , 
creative or productive thinking ^ leadership a bility , ability in 
yisual and pe r forming jar ts , and psychomotor ability <, This definition 
incliides approximately 3 t^J^-i^ewient of the school population* 

More than 80 percent of 20.4 experts who were polled for 
their reactions to the above .definition agreed that the category 
^^Ifted and talented" should Include, those with high general 
Intellec^al^abllity, those who manifest creative or productive 
thinking, those with specific academic aptitude, and/or those with 
ability In visual or pei!^forming arts* They also recommended in- 
elusion of those with underdeveloped potential* About half of the 



coqpertfi agireed that those who demonatrate social adeptxiess and 
paychowotor ability should b,e included (38) . 

Any definition of the ^fted should result in identification 
of those children who need special educati<mal provisions in order to 
learn and to use their capacititi^s properly. ^ # . 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF IDEmFICATIOM 

■ ■ -'' ^ 

» . The progress' of society is dependent in large measuTe on 
tlw accomplishments of its most capable members. The society which 
falls to nurture the hi^est capabilities and talents of its youth 
fails in its obligations "io them and to itself. The 'affirmation 
that every person should be affof>ded an opportunity to develop 

♦ 

his full potential has been made so fi^quent-ly throughout the •^^ ' 
history of the United States that it^as become a cliche'; yet we - 
are far from accomplishing such a goal. 

Thtf values to the gifted individual and to his society 
which accrue from identification and subsequent educational 
opportunities are well recognized. The- accomplishments of the 
gifted exceed those of like numbers from the general population^ 
both in quall^ty and quantity. Examples of distinguished perfomance 
can be documented from the time of the founding of the Republic and 
cut across many fields. We* are all better off because of the • 

contributions of such people .as* Rachel Carson, Ralph Bunche, J«onas 

^ / 
Salk, Thomas Jefferson, and Mary Bethune. They all had a lasting 

' \/ 

ifl^iact on education, ethics, government, and on life Itself. Vast 

. , - / 

improvements are easily ascribable to the work of a Salk or an 
Edison, The dollar value of their work is impossible to estimate, 

but it Is obvious th^^t far more than economic benefits accme from 

■f 

^ir outj jt. The more than 1,000 inventions of Edison, for tnstanc 
resulted in the phonograph, ^^lec trie lamp, dictaphone, mimeograph. 
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«l«ctrlc locofliotlV€» ^l^ctronic vote recordersi and countless othar 
prod\K:t» taken for grSl^d in modem lif«» 

Ail gif ted individuals do not approach the prolific 
output of an Edisott, but their impact is nevertheless well beyond 

that of the average population » In a current-day gifted population, 

J 

for ex^ple, one person made more than 1(X) research contributions in 
pharmacology witile others contributed to the development of medictne, 
atomic energy, psychological Icnowle'dge,* wrote prlze-wlnnlng literature, 
provided /political leadership, and were granted hundreds of patents. 
Their worK\in the arts, the humanities, science, literature, and the 
social sclences^is, notable both for its quantity and scope (75). 

The adK?au tage t (5\al 1 in the identif i-cation and full develop- 
'ment of specStiU abilities and talents of the gifted should be obvious; 
even from a purely selfish standpoint the public should insist on 
this as a major educatifitial priority* It seems* as well, that educators 
wo ul^^^b^ aware noE only of potential future contributions^ from this 
group but also of the benefits to^^the individual and the improved status 
%ji^t\\e educational system* Yett what is the case?' \ 

In all par t^ of the country va,st nurobers of the gifted have 
remained unidenti/aed and unrecognized througl\out their school careers • 
Even in S^iatrtrSwi th the i^ost highly developed programs ^ less than half 
of ^the expected number are in programs^ No Sta;Re provides for a 
majority of its gifted* < 

The recent report on the gifted and talented by the United 
States Office of Education (38) presented some startling figures; it 
pointed out that 5 7,5 percent of elementary arid secondary school 



prin«lpala througho'it the country stated that they have no gifted 
children in their achools, that at least three fourths of gifted 
md talented children receive no special attention of any kind, and 
t}mt th^ m^l^ct of this population in at Uvast double that of any 
Nhandicapped population. More re<!ont flgun^s gathered by the Burt^au 
for^thp 'Gifted and Talented of thii^ Office of Edu<^tion, as yet 
^npublished> show that only thirteen percej^t of an estimated 
2)s^0/000 gifted and talented children are'^being served^ No gifted 
chll4^en are being served in 21 States, including eastern and mid- 
western States with densu populations and concentrated wealth* . The 
total child population of the States'with no service whatsoever is 
over nine million^ with an estimated 484^400 gifted and talented 
children. 

The final results of this neglect cannot be documented 
directly. One can only speculate on what the lives of some gifted 
persons who are maladjusted/ unproductive, or hostile toward society 
might have been under mor/ favorable circumstances. One may also 
wonder about gifted people who have damaged others and themselves 
through lack of ><ig:sonal or political ethics. 

The neglect of the gifted is obvious, but it is difficult 
to justify. Wh^n reasons are given they of^en include the following 
Concera about the inadequacy of existing measures; concern about the 
stability of measured intelligence; cot^cem about costs; competing 
and more obvious priorities; and fear of establliathing an "elite*" 
Fear about t\i^ Inadequacy of existing measures has not affected 



idiititif Icatlon of the handicapped until lately; even then the 
critlclam has been directed jnore toward inappropriate use and 

int^irpretation tests with culturally different children than 

» \ 

toward the measures themselves* Rarely has the question about ' 
incompl^tt* measurtJme-ht of potential abilities been raised > as 
it has b*?en in the case of the gifted, improbable as that goal 

might be» ^' - 

The fear about instability of measured Intelligence is 
baaed on differences in results obtained from infant motor tests 
and school-age v^^rbal tests, on differences between primary and 
secondary grade teats, and on IQ variations, found in longitudinal 
studies of various groups. The often recommended delay in testing 
mentally handicapped children and the unroliable res^l^ of group 
tests in the early years are used as arguments against early 
identification of gifted children. The fact that the young gifted 
child has reached a mental age several years in advance of his 
chronological age makes such arguments less valid; in fact, valid 
individual testing of potentially gifted chii^dreji is possible from 
the kindergarten level onward. Studies citedVlater in this document 
(39, 41, 63, 90) give ample evidence that gifted children can be 
identified and educated differentially with success during their 
earliest years. No sound evidence to the contrary is available. 

Concern about the costs of identification isNjndicative 
prJbnarily of erroneous values • Costs for complete Identification 
land case study of a gifted child are far lower than those of the 
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handicapp*?d'* Tliis is boeauae of the limited cliiiical and m^dicaX 

a^ipij^ctat ^ Mi^ll m tJte i^ase with which information is ob tainted 

from or^rovld^d by the giftt^d chlldi hia pari^nts, and oth«rs* 

Costs are slight when weighed against the underachievemonti bore- 

dotn, withdrawal from school^ ncgatlc^n of talents* and personal problems 

faced by those gifted children who are not identified* Tliay are 

especially minimal when the ^resultant social lo^s is considered^ 

The problem of competing priorities Is complex* No one 
interested in the development' of various human capacities would 
deny the rig^t of* all children to an adequate education^ Yet 
priority Is commonly ^iven to those problems which are the most 
obvious and demanding. Thus, attention goes first ^to remedial 
proWems* and intensive efforts are made to help children overcome 
their deficits. Becaus^e the gifted often adjust to the usual school 
expectations and can achieve easily without using their true capa- 
hilltl^s, attention to their needs is postponed^ The resiylt is 
that the needs of children who are especially capable of outstanding 
achievement are the last to receive meaningful attention^ 

Literature on the gifted, from the earliest days to the 



\ present, contains occasional statements against identification and 



\sp^clal educational provisions in order to prevent the establishment 
of arf^^'elite*" The idea is that children will develop exaggerated 
opinions about their worth, :4»rlll look down on others, or will behave In 
a generally obnoxious fashion^ Such problems might occur in any 
poorly planned program^ whether for the gifted or not*. When well*- 

planned provisions have followed, identdtficationt the contrary is true^ ^ 

* 

J 20 ' ■ ' 



Heaea^rch ha^ shovm that ad<iquate progranw result not only in 
improved acaduiaic performance but also Iji better attitudes toward 
self and others, in improved social relationships, and in a re- 
duction of behavior problems (2, 19, 39), If gifted children 
are allowed to function and to achieve, if they are no longer made 
to feel odd or Inferior, and if they are not forced to deny their 
ability, chey improve in their sense of well-being and in their 
ability to relate well to others <39), 

Common beliefs .on identification and program planning must 
changt\. We have to realize that the gifted are not confined to 
wealthy suburbia. They are found in all populations and in all * 
economic circurostancea, and the failure to identify them is most 
often due to a failure to seek them by proper means. They will not 
identify themselves. On the contrary, they arp likely to take all 
necessary measures to resemble others and to minimize their own 
abilities. No child, including the gifted, wants to be singled 
out as "different." 

The assumption that the gifted can survive satis factorllj^ 
without identification and special provisions is incorrect. Several 
major studies have shown that significant nisabers of able students 
drop out of secondary school, the majority of them girls. The 
number of minority children in higher education Is still very small. 
Nearly 20 percent of the most capable students fall to enter 
college, although all of them probably could succeed with little 
•ffort (15, 19, 38). No doubt a major factor in their dls- 

t 
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ifiiclumtta^iit with e<3iVeatlon itt a cumulative fruBtratlon with 

Irreltwant school content* Thi? gif tud child rati^ly expt^rlCTC^^ia 

m education appropriate to his abilitii^s and achii^v^iant Uwel^ 

and a^ Koe han pointed out, fall\ire to satisfy cognitive ne^da cm\ 

aHi^ct ^dvi^rsely tVn? p»ychoXogleal wi^Xl-being of the individual (66) ♦ 

Th^ worda of Hunt present the chall^ngi^: 

It is highly unlikely that any society has developed a system 
of child^rearing and education that tnaxitnixes the potential 
of the Individuals who compose it^ Probably no individual has 
^mt lived whose full potential for happy. Intellectual interest 
and growth' h^s been achieved (28)^ ' 

Terman regarded th^ gifted as the most retarded group in 
education when moital age and chronological age aro related to their 
actual school experiences/ Tn view of the cont'lhulng failure to 
provide for any appreciable numbers of the giftM^ his comment is 
probably still true., v 

The basic needs of the gifted for understandings self- 
esteem, a sense of worthy accomplishment, independence, . love, and | 
self-* actualization are the same as those of other children. If 
these needs are not met for the gifted, they too suffer problems of 
anxiety and insechrity. The inconsistencies which they encounter 
in values, in standards, and In concepts of behavior and accomplishment 
create special problems for them* Unless their different interests, 
goals, and modes of operation are accepted, they wj.ll have difficulties. 
The differences between the gifted and their chronological age group 
are often great, not only in academic but also in psychological 
areas. The higher the capability, the greater the problems of 



adjuacment. Highly giitcd childrisn ti*nd to f^«l lonely, and thay 
•re»c«ive littlv from ordinary schools. Gifted children have apeclal 
nB«dJS, which ate challenging and complexj the challenge of meeting 
lhoA# netfdii Is totally constructive, and the promise tf the . 
population, limitltati^* 
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.IdeiitiflGation of the gifted sho»il4 1>e done as a scriaii 
of »t»|>a. The first 8t«p i» screeflijag through the use of laultlple 
methods i the sttcond is identification and case atudy * Screening 
includes some or all of the foilowingj Grou|) testa of intelligence 
and aehieveiaent, creativity tests, teacher nominations, parent 
information, pupil data, pupil products, end teacher and parent 
notations on traits and behavior which may or may not be positive. 
Identification involves individual testing and case study and should 
be followed by educational plans. The next section discusses 
screening methods bristly and includes appropriate san^le forms. 
The reader should regard the forms as a necessarily limited selection , 
to be adapted for local needs. Brief comments and information on the 
assets and llmitaticas of various methods are Included. 

Identification ideally inclvdes all of the information which 

can be gathered about a given pupil. Not all school systems can 

/ 

support the costs of screening, individual testing, and case studies. 
However, much information on^otentially gifted students can be 
gathered at very little cost. Some suggestions are made in the 

» 

next sect ion* J 
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SCRKEKING MKASURKS>>-ASSKTS. AKD LIHITATIOKS 

Kamlnation by teach^r^ is one of the most widely uacd and 
rit«?oflatti*nded m^erans tor identifying potimtlaUy giltad pupila^ yat 
tlw method Ih of Umit*?d uaofulni^sis* In an eixcclXeni »\iinmary of 
various Htudiua on the ability of t(e;ucliers to nondji^te thu gifted, 
^allaghar (19) found that non^ of the atudl^s he revtawed showed the 
t«achi£ra to go^od advantage • He suggested that teachers might do 
better in lib ting their children In rank order b^caua^ of the 
vart«mc# In pri?diction efficiency from one teacher to anothur^ 
Till? probU^m of tt^acher nomination alBo Ib evident in the ovisr-^ 
nomination of.taith^iir boys or girls by some individuals. 

In a study of various memis for screening and identifying 
gif tt^d kindergarten children* Waltop found teacher judgments alone 
would have resulted in referral of only one in five children later 
identified as gifted oi) the Stanford-Binet (87), In combination 
with other means the success of teacher nomination increased 
sharply » but of the various means usedi, teacher judgment proved 
the least effective* An analysis of the teacher check list which 
Walton devised showed that teachers apparently" did not consider 
the following questional 

» 

X. Who aska many questions, is interested in a wide range of 
things? 



2* Who in highly imaginative if 

3^ Who in original, \is^h good but unuaual methods or ideaa? 
# Jacobs ii>md that kindi^rgartaa \ ^achors only nominated^ 
10 p^re^nt of childrirn who had been Id^ntifiad as gifted* Parjients ' 
proved to be far more accurnte (30) 

Pegnato and Birchi in a study at junior high lev<*lt also 
found teach^sr nowdnation leas eff^ctiv^ and efficient than oth^r 
acr««ning meana (51) » Thair study showed that teachers over** 
lookic^d fifty gifted childTent misldentifiex/llBt and correctly 
Identified 41 pupils in a group of 154 ♦ Even when nominating 
the hij^hlV^ gifted, teachers miss 28 percent of those l^ter 
identified, according to Barbe^and Horn (2)^ 

* Why, then, should the judgment of teachers be part of 
the screening process? Several reasons are offeredt Teacher 
participation in study and observation of characteristics of the 
gifted is valuable Inservice training; the judgment of teachers, 
when combined with other screening methods, iiicreases the likelihood 
that children will not be overlooked for^eferral; although it would 
be difficult to prove» participation in nomination and stlection of. 
candidates f orT tes\dng ^hould increase interest in the gifted and 

increase teachem^, awareness of gifted children and their educational 

" J 

needs* 

Rating scales used by teachers to identify giftedness 
generally have been based on lists of characterisitcs/ One such 

list which has been widely used was developed for u^ in the 
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California Study, EducationaX Prograws for Gif ted Pupils (39) . 
It provldsd--a frawa of reference for co?»aiderlJig not only traits 
of the gifted, but also sone of their problema. The list can also 
* he used for productive Inaervlce dlccuaalon. 
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SOME LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

* > 

May V* Sea^e 
.ProftBssor of Education 
IJniwrsity of Callfortia at jLos Angelea 



CharactBriBt ics 

Ke«n^ power of obaervation; nalvia ten 
?eptlvlty; smme of the aignificant; 
willinpiesa to exaininc» the imtiaual 

2* Power of abstract ion » conc^ptualiza- ^ 
tion^ synthesis; i^te^rest in inductive 
learning and problam solving; pleasure 
in intellectual activity 

3* Interest in cause-effect relations, 
ability to see relationships; interest 
in applying concepts; love of truth 

4. Liking for structure and order; liking 
for consistency, as in value systems, 
number systems, clocks, calendars 

5 . Re tentiveness 



6« Verbal proficiency; large vocabulary; 
facility in expression; interest in 
reading; ^breadth of information in 
advanced areas 

7, Questioning attitude, intellectual 

curiosity,* inquisitive mind; intrinsic 
motivation * , 

8* Power of critical thinking; skepticism, 
evalxwtive testing; self-criticism and 
self- checking 

9. Creatlveness and inventiveness; liking 
for new ways of doing things; interest 
in creating, brainstorming, free-^ 
wheeling 

10* .Power of concentration; intense atten- 
. tion that excludes all else; long 
attention span 

•^8 



Concomitant Problems 



1, Possible gullibility 



2, Occasional resistance to 
direction; rejection or 
remission of detail 



Difficulty in accepting 
the illogical 



Invention of own systems, 
sometimes conflicting 



5* Dislike for routine and 
drill; need for early 
mastery of foundation skills 

6, Need for specialized reading 
^ vocabulary early; parent 

resistance to reading; escape 
into verbalism 

?• Lack of early home or school 
stimulatfon 



8. Critical attitude toward 
others; discouragement 
from sclf-critlcism 

9. Rejection of the known; need 
to invent for oneself 



,10# Resistance t.o interruption 
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Character is t lea 

11. * Persia t:«nt, goal- directed behavior 



12. 



13^ 



14, 



15. 



Senaitlvltyt ImtuitlveneBSt empathy 
for others; need for ^otion^l 
support m4 a sympathetfc attitude 



\ 



High energy, alijrtneHS, eagemesi^; | 
piiriods of intense voluntary effort^ 
prec42!ding Invention 

Independence in work and study; pref^ 
erence for individualized vork; self-- 
reliance; need |or freedom of movement 
and action 

Versatility and virtuosity; diversity 
of interests and abilities; many 
hobbies; proficiency in art forms 
such as music and drawing 



16 » Friendliness and outgoingness 



Concomitant Problems 
11 • ^ tub bo mnasB 

12. Need for success and recog-- 
nition; sensitivity to criti* 
cism; vulnerability to peer 
group rejection 

13. Prustration with inatrXivity 
and absence of progress 



14 n Parent and peer group pres- 
sures and non-conformity I 
problems of rejection and 
rebellion / 

15* ^ tack of homogeneity in groups 
work; need for flexibility 
and individualization; njeed 
for help in exploring antl 
- developing Interests; need 
to buil4 basic competencies 
in major interests 

16. Need for peer group rela- 
tions in many types of 
' groups; problems in devel- 
oping social leadership 



A recent list by Lucito (37) compiled from summaries by 
Torrance, Gallagher, and Stein portrays traits generally associated with 
the creative. 



THE CREATIVE 
Compiled by Leonard Lucito 

1, View the work with extra wonder and see magic in it; 

2. Are teaming by experiisentihg; manipulating objects in many ways, 

T and' using stories to exercise their inaginations at preschool age; 

3/ Are able co/be confoming or nonconforming as the situation demands; 
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4. T«y to ftnd answets to their question in their way; 

5. Have extremely long attention 8pan*"a53the \bllity to pursue an 
activity in which they are interested for exfira long periods of time; 

h. Can tolerate disorde;j: and aoqbiguity; 

I 

7. Are able to organize themselves and ideas; I 

, ' ■ / 

' 8, Tend to see familiar things and situations in unusual ways and in I 
greater depth; ' ; 

9. Often prefer to learn by creative ways rather than by being told by j 
an authority; ^ ■ 

10. Seem to learn considerably from fantasy as it aids in solving their 
problems of development; * , * 

11. Disprh g ,a positive self-image; 

12. Have an attraction toward the unconventional and to\^rd complexity; 

13. Seem to rely more on their own evaluations than qir^others; 

14. Come from family backgrounds characterised by lack of overdependence 
of children on parents and stress of conformity by^ parents; strong 
feelings are expressed in the family; both fathers* and mothers relate ; 
strongly and positively to thtf child e^ven though the mother is 
ambivalent in her mothering feelings; i^ore often than not the most 
creative child is the older sibling; fat^hers are usually engaged in 
occupations allowing for autonomy and independence; 

15. Build a reputation for having wild or silly ideas, particularly the boys; 

16. ^ Display^ humor, playfulness, and relaxation in their creative products; . 

17. Wish to work alone at times; 

18. Are high academic achievers provided they have a minimum IQ score of, 
aromd 120; 

19. Can integrate opposing impulses such as destructiveness and 
cons true tiveness; " j 

20. Select fewer conventional occupations (e.g., lawyer, doctor, professor) 
and select more unconventional ones (e.g., adventurer, Inventor, writer). 



Lucito added traits from a study by Schaefer (1970) in which he 
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dijscrlbifs 1(3 hijghly creative girlH at the high school levels S^haef^r*^ 



I. ThiSfy cultivated one or two cloae frienda rather th^n a wid^?* circle 
of a c quaint ancies; 

Th^y wt^re open to u wide range of fanta^iy feelings;" 

3, Th^y identified with parents but appeared emotionally independent; 

4, Friends, relatives, and tA^achera provided models of creative behavior, 
particularly thair fathi^rs; 

5, Their parents were non-*con trolling with strong cultural intellectual 
interests; 

6, They engaged frequently in creative activities and were often rewarded 
for such behavior; 

7, They learned to read at an early age and still are avid readers; 
8* High academic ^^ucce^s was achieved with little apparent effort/ 

A third guide to enable teachers to identify gifted children 
better is from a 1971 California State Department of Education publication 
(54), Education of Mentally Gifted Minors t developed by Plowman, Rice, * ^ 
SatOi and others* 



SOME GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDRp 

Observant teachers can spot unique and specialized responses, x 

bot^KiSu the .classroom and on the playground, that differentiate the 

gifted child from the rest of his classmates. He is likely to possess 

the fallowing abilities: 

1, To read earlier and with greater cotnprehension ol nuances in 
the language. Kindergarten teachers need to discover which 
few of their pupils read books and already have library cards. 
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2, 

3, 
4, 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11* 
12. 

13- 
14 • 
15. 



to learn beiaic Hkillu better, Th^j gifted child usually 
learan thi^m faster and Itm practice^ Ovfsrlearning 

i^m lm\>d to hovu^im^ Ci^saatlon of ttiDtivation» and the 
coBWDission of careless errors* 

To mak^ abutr«ctions vh^^n oth«r children at the same age 
level caxmot* 

To delve Into aoiue Ititer^sts beyond the usual limitations 
of diildhood* / 



To <2omprehendt with almost nonverbal cuea^ impli^^^atlons ^ 
which other childrmi need to have **spelled out" for them* 
The gifted gouge out a greater auiount of information a^d 
do BO faster^ 

To take direxition independently at an earlier stage in life 
and CO assucoe responsibility more naturally* 

To maintain much longer concentration periods* Gifted young 
people become iimDersed vlth the facts and content of knowledge* 

To express thoughts readily and to communicate with clarity in 
one or more areas .of talent » >i/hether verbal ^ numerical, 
aptitudinal, or affective* 

To read widely, quickly, and intensely in one subject or in 
many areas. 

To expend seemingly limitless energy* 

To manifest creative and original verbal or motor responses. 

To demonstrate a more con^lex processing of Information than 
the average child of the same age. 

To respond and relate well to peers, parents « teachers,, and 
adults who likewise function easily in the higher-level ' 
thinking processes*. 

To have many projects going, particularly at home, so that the" 
talented child is either busily occi4>led or looking for some- 
thing to do^ 

To assume leadership roles because the innate sense of justice 
that is often noticeable in gifted children and youth gives 
them strength to which other young people respond* 



m 



A fourth and final sample comes from the Cranston, Rhode 
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la4and, Title 111 Program, 



TRAITS COMHON TO XNTELLECTUALU GIFTED CHILDREN 
(Cranston» Rhod« ^sland^ 
Title >T11, ESEA Program 
Julius Briet, Director) 

Displays a great curiosity about objects, situations, or events* Has 

the capacity to look into things and be puzzled; gets involved with 

many exploratory type actlvltieBi is intereated in a wid« rang^i of things^ 

^ 1b a atilf-'ini tiated student, u»^lally needing little h^lp in knowing what 
to do; starts on his own; pursues Individual interests and seeks own 
^ direction 

Exhibits originality in oral and written expression. Consistently gives 
unusual, clever » unique responses or ideas away from the cliche or 
stereotype. 

Has unusual talent to express himself in the arts; l.e*, music, dance, 
drama, drawing, play activities, and/or artistic expression. 

Has the ability to generate many alternatives. Seeks, many directions 
and is flexible in thinking by going at right angles to the main stream 
Jbt thought in the classroom. 

Is perceptually open to^ his janvironment » Uses all of his senses to be 
aware of things around him;^ keenly observant and alert to things that 
are done as well as things' that are not done. 

Displays a willingness for complexity. Thrives on problem situations; 
selects a more difficult response, solution, or problem over the easier; 
seeks complex asymmetrical forms compared to symmetrical forms; has a 
preference for digging into" things. 

Has the capacity to use knowledge and Information other than to memorize, 
store, and recall. Seeks new associations among items of information; 
combines elements of materials or knowledge in a unique fashion. 

Shows superior judgment in evaluating things. Reasons things out; seeks 
logical answers; can see Implications and consequences; makes decisions 
easily. ^ 

^> Is a good elaborator. Produces a variety of detailed steps; continually 
adds on to ideas, responses, or solutions; loves to embellish materials 
and ideas. 



Is a gcrod gueaser. Is able to hypothealae? la full of wonder about 
things; is a risk taker; makes good educated greases* 

Learns rapidly, eaaily, and efficiently. 

Ha» thft ability to see ralationsMps aaiong unrelated facts, infomation, 
of concepts. 

Uses a lot of couiaon sense; seeks the laost practical approach. 
Retains and ua^s infonnation which has been heard or read, 
U«!>s a large nuaher of words easily and accurately. 

Asks^^many questions of a provocative nature; inquisitive about knowing 
why instead of what; has the capacity to inquire. 



It is interesting to compare the four lists and note the 
similarities and differences. They have been included as sai^les of 
comprehensive lists in existence so that those who plan to develop 
modified lists will have more than one resource at hand for reference* 

From lists of characteristics and from research, check lists 
for teacher identification have bean formulated. The following list, 
developed by a consultant team in Los Angeles County, was used for 
screening in Che California state study (39) ^nd provided an. - 
opportunity for* teachers to list, under guidance, the pupils who 
exhibited at least three of the traits mentioned. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHECK LIST* 

♦ * 

1. County 3. SclibiodT^ 



2* DiBtrict 4. Teacher 



When compared with other children in the kindergarten^ which of your 
pupils poase^Si to a marked decree, some of the foUowliig characteristics? 
Be particularly obaervant of the youngest children in the class* Do not 
exclxide any child because of a apeech defect* 



Has \musually good vocabulary 
2. Has ideas which are often very original in one or more areas 

(i^eo block play> free activities, art, rhythms, sharing) 
3^ Is alerts keenly observant; responds quickly 
4* Has an iinusually good memory 
5* Has a long attention si^an 

6. Recognises, on his own, some words In books on the brows ijig table 
7* Uses longer sentences 

Reasons things out^ thinks clearly, recognizes relationships, 

compr;e bends meanings 
9* la curious about many activities and places outside imjnediate 

environment and/t>r experience 
10* Is a leader in several kinds of activities* Is able to influence 

others to work toward desirable goals 
!!• Has outstanding talent in a special area(B) such as art, music, 

rhythms, dramatics (indicate area(s) of talent) 



If you have any pupiif who exhibit at least three of the above 
characteristics,^ please list their names below* Following each name, 
list the number of all characteristics that fit, the pupil: 

Pupil's Name Characteristics (Indicate by nuiAer) 

I, . ♦ 

2. 



♦ Fom developed by Corabelle Qlark and Eleanor Dyer, Gompton; 
tytnan Peterson, Paramount; Marguret Lund, Manhattan Beach; Beatrice 
Lantz, Division of Research and Guidance, Office of Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
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3. 




Cosunents: 



Another list, not limited to kin4ergatt«n, appears below. 
It combines the items, found most important by Walton with traits of 
creative youtlv identified by Barron and inclpdes two items for those 
deemed artistic and/or musical. Teachers who used this check list 

f 

frequently commented that the names of the' same children appeared 
again and agglEh opposite the various items. Teachers are free to 
nominate ajiy number of children from a class; this should increase the 
likelihood of finding the gifted. 



Will you please take a few minutes to write in the first and last names 
of one or two children (or more) whose names come into your mind first 
as you look at the terms below? This should be done as free association, 
very rapidly. You need not fill every space, and to save time, if you 
list a child more than once, use his first name and last initial to 
save time after the first listing; Thank you very much. 

1. Le«ms easil y : . 

2. Original, imaginative, creative , 

3. Widely Infonne d — — - • 

A. Persistent, resourceful, self directed — . 

5* CoQson sense ^\ — 

6, Inquisitive, skeptica l 



7. 



Informed in unusual areas 
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8, Artlatlc^ L 



9. 0\;^«t«niilng vocabulary, verbally fluent^ 

/ 



10. Musical 



11. Independent il©rk«r, ahow« initiative^ 

12. Good judgment, logical^ 

13. Flexible, open 



14. Versatile, many interests^ 

15, Shows unusual insights 



16. Showa high level of denaltivity, ^pathy^ 
17* Has excellent senst* of htimor 



\ 



One of the earliest and roost popular fot»s for identification 
of potentially gifted children was developed by Kou|^ and DeHaan (36) . 
This form, vhich encompasses many of the abilities ofv^ the academically 

talented (upper 15 percent) as well as the gifted, has\ been widely 

I 

used and adapted for the gifted. The following form, jising the Kough 

and DeHaan items as a base, has incorporated additional items to promote 

I' 

accurate referrals. 

/ 

»v 

- 

DAVIS JOINT UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT MENTALLY GIFTED MINOR REFERRAL \ 
Student's Name_ _ J ... . . — --^Date ^ 



School X L.. Teacli:er_ 

' f 

1. What makes this c^ild seem special to you ? 



/ 
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2» Are you a^^t^ of any ivxi>orliine0S of this pypil suggesting \w has special 
Sifts or taints (i^arly readlngt cr^^ationa, accivltii^^s, laadership)? 
D^acrlbft la specific t^ras* 



Iti th^ following Itums^ check the coluran which b<^8t d^sscrib^s th© child's 
f unctioiilngs 

Most of 

Kayj^ly Qjgfi^Bi^j^^^^^ Qjtjen thg time 

A* Learns rapidly Mid m^tVy* \ 

b* Thlnka clear ly» recoj^iiiKea Implied 

relationships, coiapr«hends i!ieaningS4 ^ 

Raads above grade l«vol* . ^ 

R*?talns what he has hoard or read 
without appearing to ne^d much 

rote or drill. , .^......^ 

^ llan large vocabulary* ..^.^.^ 

f» l8 lnd«2^pendent, Individualistic, 

ael£**auf f icient* y- , 

g. Is curious, investigative* ' ^ 

h, Ask» pt>netrating, searching 

questions, ^ 

*• 

f !• Has long attention apan« ' .-.^ 

j. Produces original products or 

Ideas. ' 

k* Prefers complex ideas » 

An unusually thoughtful scale for nofolnatlng and rating pupils 
has been developed by Renzulli, Hartinan, and Callahan (61) • It vas 
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complKni trom rtjjsearch on traits of gUt»;d chlJdn»n. Items ven* splected 

a|jpt*arv»d In ^t least threi? sources » They are grouped in the uri^m 
^* te&ming i MiL^tlvatiQH , Creativity « and Lead«rHhit> ♦ Valldatioti studieii - 
indlcrtti? aatlafactory i4tt«r-judgu reliability; compariaona of tha Lemming and 
Mottvntion*Bcal8« with u^andardiaed teats of int«lligonc« and learning and sliow 
* tU«m to correlate fairly well with group tesA. The Creativity Scale compares 

favorably with the verbal 8ubt«st8 of the Torrance Testa of Creative Thinking, 
but a low nonsignificant relationship was found between the Creativity Scale and 
nonverbal items of the Torrance Teats, Thus, the rating scale apparently is more 
useful in id*2ntifying students in verbal aspects of creativity than in nonverbal. 

Henzulli and hi» colleague's suggest that student ratings on the 
scales bi? analyzed separately for use in identifying and developing 
particular abilities. They also suggest that the scales bo used as early 
as poasiblt; in the student* s career, that they be used throughout 
the year, and that ratings be secured from several sources if 
possible. 
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SCALE FOR RATING BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
Joseph R^nzulli /Robert K* Hartroan 

Narnt* Pate 



School__; Grade Ag e 

^ - Years Moti chs 

Teacher or peraon completing tb^ig" lorm ^ 



How long have you kncanf "this child? ^ ,^ Months 
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iitudui^t^^i eljumcti^triiities in thut mtt^m of luaniijag, motivation, <:ri^ativity, 
mid li^aderalvip » TJ\« ItijinB aro dotived from thy roB*jarch litu*ratun^ 
dealliKg ^^th "^hmract^ViBtii^ of gift«d artd criaativtj p*ir«(m8# It should 
p0int#d out\ tlmt a coniiid^rabi^ amount of individual dif£«iri*ncaa: can 
b# found wlthiti thia population, and theraforie, the ptofil^a ar^ lifwily 
to vary a great dv^al. Each iti^tn In th« scalu^ should bo conalder^d' 
separately «nd should rufl^ct tht^|d^gr^^ to vrtUdi ^you liavi^ oba^trv^dj th^ 
pre&^n« or j^bs^nc* nf aacb characteristic. Sinoa the four dimensions 
dPf thcj inistruMnt reprti8c?nt ri^lativt^ly different s^ta of behaviors >j thii 
»coriiS obtain<!jd from th^ separate acalea should not ba suwned to yij^ld a 
total 8C0rt»* Pli^a^^ read th<s atataroanta carefully and place an X ia tha 
appropriate^ placid acoordlng to the following scala^of values i 

1. If you hav^ aaldo ^ or n^yar obaarvad this charactaristic* \ 

2» If you Imve obsarvad thia charactaristic occaaionally ^ 

3* If you hiive obaarvod this characteriatic to a considera^^ dagrea^ 

A, If you have obsarved this characteristic almost all of tha time ^ 

Spfce )ias been provided following each Item for your comments. 



SCORING - Separate scoros for each of the three dimensions may be obtain^4 
aM follows: 

Add the total number of X*s in each columa to obtain the .**Colutta Total* 

M hI tip .l y the Column Total by the "Weight" for each column to obtain the 

''Weighted Column Total#*^ 
*••« Sum the Weighted Column Totals across to obtain the,"Soore'' for each 
' dimension of the scale* v 

&3Mcer the scores below. 



Leatning Character-is tics. 

Mot^ivational Characteristics. . * • 

Creativity Cjiaracteri sties. 

♦ 

Leadership Characteristics, 



PARTI: LEAKNING CHARACTERISTICS 
s 

I, Has unusually advanced vocabulary for age oir grade level 
uaea tems in a meaningful vayj has verbal behavior 
characterized by "rldiness" of expression, elaboratiooi 
- and fluency. 



2. Possesses a large storehouse of information a!!^put a 
V variety of topics (beyond the usual Interests of 
youmgsters his age)» 



3, Has quick mastery and recall of factual Inftfrmation,, 



4. Has rapid insight into cause-effect relationships; tries 
to discover the how and wjjy^of thlngsj asks many provoc- 
ative questlons^Cas-ddts'tinct from infomational or fac- 
tual questtSnsT; wants to know what makes things (or 
people) "tick." 



5. Has a ready grasp of underlying principles and can 

quickly make valid generalisations about events, people, 
or things; looks for almilarities and differences in 
events, people, and things. 



1— Seldom or never 

2 — Occasionally 

3 — Considerably 
A — Almost always 
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6/ Is a k«en and alert observer^ usually "se«9 wore" or* 
"gets nore" out of a story, film, etc. than others. 



7,, Reads a(^p^at 4eal on hi^ owar usually ""'jHrefets adult 
level boi^; does not ^void difficult material; may 
show a p«is€erenc« for biography, autobiography, 
encyclopedias » and atlases. . * . . 



8. Tries to understand conpllcated material by separating 
it into its respective parts; reasons things out for 
himself; sees logical and common, sense answers. 



Column Total 
Weight 



Weighted Column Total 

Total 



PART II; MOTIVATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS a 

* 

^ ): 

\ 

1^ BecomM absorbed and truly involved in certaiii topics 
or problens; is persistent In seeking task coopletipn. 
(It is sonetimes difficult to get hlA to 90ve on to 
another topic. ) 
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2, Is eitsily bored with routine tasks. 



3, U««ds llttl>e external motivation to follow through in 
work that initially excites him. 



4. Sjtrlvea toward perfectionj is self critical; 1b not 
easily satisfied with His own speed or products . 



5. Prefers to work independently;, requires little 
direction from teachers. 



6. Is interested in many "adult" problems such as 

religion, politics, sex, race**-more than usual for 
age level. 



7. Often is self assertive (sometimes even aggressive); 
stubborn in his beliefs. 



Likes to organixe and bring structure to things, 
people, and situations. 



9* Is quite concemed with right and wrong, good and bad; 
often evaluates and passes Judgment on events f people » 
and things « 



Column Total 
Weight 

Weighteu Column Total 



Total 
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PART III: GREATIVXTY CHARACTERISTICS 



l» Diaplays a great <ieal <ft curiosity aboyt »any things; 
is constantly asking q'uestions about anything and 
«verything. 



2. Generates a large nwaber of ideas or solutions to 
problems and q/Uestions; often offers unusual 
(^'way out") » unique, clever responses. 



3. Is uninhibited in expressions of opinion; is scane- 
tines radical and spirited in disagreement; is 

tenacious. 



A. Is a high risk taker; is adventurous and speculative. 



5, Displays a good deal of Intellectual playfulness; 
fantasizes; inaglnes ("I wonder what woiild happen 
if..."); manipulates ideas (i.e., changes, elaborates 
upon them); is often concerned with adapting, improving, 
and modifying institutions, objects, and systems. 



6. Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor in 

situations that may not appear to be humorous to others. 



7. Is unusually aware of his Inqpulses and more open to the 
irrational in himself (freer e3q>ression of feminine in- 
terest for boys, greater than usual amount of indepen- 
dence for girls); shows emotional sensitivity. 



8. Is sensitive to beauty; attends to aest^heltlic characteris- 
. tics of things. 
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9« Xs nonconforming; accepts dlaorditr; Is not Interested In 
details » Is individualistic^ does not feat being differ- 
ent^ 



10* Criticizes cons true tivelyi is*vmwilling» to accept authori 
tarian pronotincaments without critical examination* 

Coluim Tot^l 
Weight 

Weighted Colxim Total 

Total 

\ ... 

• :\- 

• ... ; \ 

PART IV: LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 

1, Carries responsibility well; can be counted on to do 
what h^t has promised and usually does it im11» 
(Baldwin, 1932; Bellingrath, 1930; Burks, 1938) 



2* Is ^If confident with children his own age as well as 
^dults; seems comfortable when asked to show his work 
to the class. ' ^ 



3. Seems to be well liked by his classmates* 



4* Is cooperative with teacher and classmates; tends to 

avoid bickering and is generally easy to get along with- 
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12 3 4 

5. Can expresH himself well; has good verbal facility 

and 18 iiaually well undetstood. . 



6, Adapts readily to new situations; is flexible in 
thought and action and does not seem disturbed when 
the noiroal routing is changed. 



7. Seems to enjoy being around other people; is sociable 
and prefers not to be alone. 



8, Tends to dominate others when they are around; 

generally direct^? the activity in which he is involved. 



Weighted Column Total 



Total 



9. Participates in most social activities connected with 

the school; can be counted on to be there if anyone is, . 



10. Excels in athletic activities; is well coordinated and 
enjoys all sorts of athletic games. 



Column Total 

Weight JL_2 3 _ _U_ 
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It is generally agreed ^that rating scales are usi^ful in 
ideutifying glftednt^Ha^ but they should he used with full awareness 
of their limitations* If scales are adapted or developed for local 
us^, they should consist of items witich are clearly understood by 
ti?acht>r8 and include those qualities or traits which are readily 
identified in classroom situations* Items based on direct obser*- 
vatlon of behavior are f^r more valuable than those based on inference^ 

Scales should demand as little time from teachers as possible* 
Teacliers rightfully resent taking time from child contacts to fill out 
forms and questionnaires which they view as unnecessarily wordy, time*^ 

consiamlng, or irrelevant* To help teachers understand and use scales, 

•if 

their content should be discussed in teacher groups* Butt despite 
their limitations^ scales should be used because they add to the likeli-^ 
hood that gifted children will be identified* 

Group Intelligence and Achi<>vement Tests * 

Group tests of intelligence and achievement are useful in 
screening potentially gifted pupils, especially if used together* But 



^Because of the thousands of group tests available, specific 
evaluations cannot be made here. The 1972 Mental Measurements Yearbook , 
for example, contain'iar^eviews and evaluations of 1157 teats! People who 
are considering using any test, group or Individual, should consult such 
sources as Buros^ Mental Measurements Yearbook (11) for thorough 
evaluations by experts* Evaluations are given for tests of Intelligence, 
creativity, talents, personality, and many other fields of Interest to 
those dealing with the gifted. An excellent chapter on measurement of 
exceptional children by Newland (iA) Is also valuable* 
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group t«»ta ahould h& u»*d for screening purposes only and not for 
final Identification. 

One oljvioua reason is the makeup of the tests* Their content 
la designed for the aajority of pupils within certain age and grade 
ranges; the content suitahle for the gifted, who perforia at advaoiced 
levels, typically Is limited to a few items. Randomly selected 
high school seniors who were given the Graduate Record Examination 
area t^sts when they proved to he somewhere beyond the college sopho- 
more level on the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress , exceeded 
the norms for college seniors on all three area examinations and ex^ 
ceeded the norm for seniors who had majored in social studies on that 
particular test (39). The same problem occurs at all grade levels. 
Therefore, the usual testing program should be supplemented with 
advanced-level achievement testaT ^ultable for the ^itifted. 

The ceiling probleb also occurs in group intelligence tests. 
Because of the limited nujaberNof advanced items, pupils must have nearly 
total success to be designated as gifted. It is not uncommon for a 
child's IQ to vary thirty po^lnt^ from an individual to a group test, 
especially at* the upper level!^ of measured intellectual ability, as 

Table 1 show|s (39). And- when a pupil has a group test IQ of 130, 

i 

his educatioj»al needs are not considered as they would be if his 
individual IQ of, say, 170 were known. 
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TABLE 1 

DIFFERENCES IN SCORES BETWEEN GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL TESTS 

AT VARIOUS IQ LEVELS 





Number of 


Algebraic 


IQ range 


pupil a 


difference* 


160-169 


6 


^ 33.833 


150-159 


11 


18.273 


140-149 


11 


13.909 


130-139 * 


28 


10.607 



The problem of using group tests except for screening purposes 
was stressed by Pegnato (50) In a study of the entire population of 
a large metropolitan junior high school. If a cutoff point of 125 on 
the Otis Group Test had been employed, over half of the gifted in his 
study would have failed to qualify, including nine whose actual scores 
on the Binet ranged from 146 to 161. Only 35 out of Pegnato sample 
of gifted pupila achieved scores on the group test of 125 or more* 

An examination of the scores of the 84 individuals reveals 
interedting discrepancies. Out of the 84 in the groups 45 had Binet 
scores that were higher than their Otis scores by 20 points or more* 
Of these, 15 scored at least 30 points lower on the group test score* 

Further evidence of the need to supplement group testing 
with other means of identification comes from a study by Blosser (19) 
of the xelative usefulness of several group intelligence tests* The 
three tests Blosser evaluated were not very efficient and identified 



*Ift favor of Binet « Data courtesy of California Test Bureau • 
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a nuwber of atudants who failed to qualif j: on the Stanfotd-Blnet. 

A different and perhapa even ttore^Nserlous prohlem can 
occur* Through examination of I he group tast^tQa of a group of 
332 gifted atudenta in the California atudy (39)\ it waa found 
that nearly one fourth of the group would have beetyellminated 
if a group test IQ of 125 had been the criterion fpr\ inclusion; 
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if 130 had been the criterion, slightly over half would have been 
eliminatedi. Examination of Table 2 sho^a not only that many would 
have failed to qualify but that quite a nuaber whose group teat XQs 
were average or slightly above would probably have been regarded as 
merely average by their teachers and educated accordingly* Eleven 
students had group test XQs of less than 110> and two hud XQs of 100« 
Yet all had IQs of 130 or more on the Stanford-Binet * 

Similar problems were noted by Walton, who found that 
approximately ten percent of her gifted kindergarten population 
had group IDs below 110 and that the group test mlsidentlfled a 
number of children. It should be added that group testing in the early 
grades is not done often; thus, the identification of yoiaig children 
is neglected at a tine when a proper educational start should be nade. 

Group tests have been criticised because they stress verbal 
ability and thus penalize certain groups, although this problem may 
be greater at the elementary level that at the secondary. When scores 
on test batteries were compared for 18,000 junior-year male students 
from four ethnic groups, the same patterns of abilities were found 
across groups (16) • It is important^ however, to be aware of 



TABLE 2 

SCORES MADE BY 332 ClITED .PUPILS ON 
A SELECTED. CROUP TEST ' 







Grades 


Crad<e 


6ra4ea 




N«ares t 


IQ Scotia 


4-5 


7 


10*11 


Total 


Percent 






13 


11 


11 


35 


* 10 


1 '^R 

JL ** 


1 "^0 


3 


6 


6 


15 


* 


1 Ifi 
X JO ^ 




5 


5 


9 


19 


6 




.A J-f 


8 


9 


10 • 


27 


8 


4 J^ 




9 


12 


15 


36 


11 






9 


12 


8 


29 


9 




129 


6 


10 


12 , 


30 


9 


126 - 


127 


5 


14 


22 


41 


12 






1 


10 


7 


18 


5 


124 




4 


7 


6 


17 


5 \, 


122 - 


123 


5 . 


8 


8 


21 


6 


120 - 


121 


1 


6 


6 


13 


4 


118 - 


119 


1 


1 


3 


5 


2 


116 - 


117 


2 


3 




8 


2 


114 - 


115 


1 


2 


4 ' 


7 


2 


112 - 


113 




1 


' 3 


4 


1 


110 - 


111 


- 




2 


2 


1 


108 - 


109 






2 


2 


1 


106 - 


107 


1 


- 




1 




104 - 


105 




1 


M 


'•1 

1 




102 - 


103 












100 " 


101 




1 




1 




Total 


• 


76 


119 


137 


332 




Total pupil 


loss 


a\o 








(1254-) 


15 




37 


82 




Percent of 












pupil loss 


19.7 


25.2 


27.0 


24.7 
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piHenti^al prubJejn^, not only'witJi resp<jjct to language factors but also 
with t^i»jK?iU t<) Hkili daficit^^ ai^d other llmitationB* 

To auinmarizei gt'oup tests av^ UHuful and r^^latively in- 
t^xpensive* Us^^d In combination with other methods, they are effective 
3srrt*!?n!ng devlc^^s. It should he Ic^pt in mind that they fail to idc^ntify 
aome gifti?d tJtudents and that they Bometimes Identify erroneously* 
Dlfferisnt language backgrounds i reading deficiencies * group testing 
pn^^aur^^i^, Htudent motivation, and general learning, deprivation .should 
all be taken into account when the performance of individuals is evaluated* 

A statement on the use of group tests of counselors i published 
by Psychological Corporation (57), presents a brief framework for 
selecting the gif ted* Though or tented toward group tests at the second*- 
ary levels it contains useful suggestions « 



A Counselor's Policy on Gif tedness — The Role of Tests in Selecting the 
' Gifted 

1 

A gifted student program must start with goals ~ goals which are 
understood and accepted by the whole staff. The goals will determine 
in part the procedures, including tests, which* are appropriate for , 
identifying the gifted* 

2 

A gifted student program must be expressed in terms of what a particular 
school can do now, or can arrange to do soon, for gifted students. Test 
scores on aptittuie and achievement batteries become maximally useful 
only when the proposed d^ferentiation of treatment of the gifted becomes 
reasonably clear. 

. 3 

No one group within the school should have exclusive control on defining 
brightness or Identifying the pupils who will qualify. Superior abilities 
can be identified by teachers and principals, and by the students them- ' 
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atilvas, who often show considerable accuracy of 8«lf-apprai»al* Nominations 
«hould com from all computunt porsonnal* Final admlnlstrativo determiaa- 
tiom should not be in terms of some narrow concept but In terms of which 
pupils would likely be best servud by each of the special educational 
efforts this school can provide. 

\ 

For practical manons^ ki^op s^parato the st^arch for t\\^ inullactually 
gifted the glfiad in th^ cognitive areas and the a^farch for the 
gifted ixx music » arts» physical akillSt aocial leadership » Aptitudes 
for th&^Q latter fields should alao ba evaluated in planning for thosa 
pupils who ara mentally gifted* $ljnilarly» mei^al ahilities are r^le** 
vant in ass^^ssing potential artists* danc^rst and social laadars and 
pl^mning thalr prograios. Whan the purpose is to enhan^ and accelerate 
tha liducatlon of the man tally gift^d^ the focus on assessing of co^iltive 
ablllticss and achlav^ants must sharps 



Int^lWctual giftedn^jss presents itself in many ways* Multi*^aptitude 
test batte/lcis are essential to the comprehensive assessment of each 
pupil^a level aad pattern of mental abilities. Beyond their use in 
selection^ multi-aptltii^de batteries provide i:he basis for comprehensive 
counseling of the gifted and for determining what remedial or special work 
may he ne -ded to avoid limitations on individual gifts arising out of 
deficiencies in basic, leamable skills* 



Nomination by Others 

Open opportunities to nominate a potentially gifted student 
should be given to all those wbo are in a position to know of his high 
capabilities: fotmer teachers, principalst other school resource 
personnel t parents^ peeirs, and community members. Including the 
librarian ^ School personnel other than the current teacher often have 
had nuflierous contacts with a child and may have formed accurate opinions 
on the basis of out-of-clasa contacts* ^Former teacl^)rs, for example, 
may have discerned high abilities which are not apparent in the present 
environment. A librarian who encourages children to select materials 
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fr«v»ly i« ixx an oxcelletit position to notice highly advanced general 

Nomination bv Piors 

p42jar nomination ia poaaible simply through awarent^Bs of comments 
pupila tuak© about the knowledge of others* Pupils also may be asked to 
ri>^^^i*ldren whom they vould like to have help them with thair various 
academic taska, those who are good at art, music, who have original ideas, 
and so un^^ It should be remembered, however, that maay children conceal 
their abilities very effeetlvely as they conform to classroom expectations 
and that nominations from either peers or teachers are iDOsr accurate in h 
learning environment with open opportunities for 'the gifted to produce at 
their level of capabllltyi 

Parent^Nominatlon 

*^c^S^d?^^^ who listen to what patents say about their 

children often find cues to gif tedness. A parent who tells of a child 

who taught himself to read through analysis of lettf^r combinations on 

signs, box tops, and other materials, who spoke in sentences at age two, 

who asked what certain words were at age three, or who as a very young 

child is concerned about the effect of Amc^rlcan bombing in other countries, 

is describing a very bright child* Similarly, a parent m^y bring in a 

song from a preschool composer or a highly detailed creative painting* 

Such cues jshould be used as a basis for referral and should not be dis«^ 
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CQuaj;ed« It is emy to dlstnliis products or Information as parental 
-pride^ but parents have ha^d tnuch tnore contact with thair child them the 
teacher haa* It Is just as likely that parents may underplay or fail 
to mention the accomplishments of children, especially if the parents and 

siblings also are very bright^ 

When teachers of young children have regular conferences or 
Informal contacts with parents, they are likely to^cquire information 
which will alert thera to glftednes^* And* as Jacobs (30) pointed out, 
partsncs are better at ^-detitifying glf tedness tlian teachers. 

Through the use of a simple form, parents can pr^ovida information 
on advanced abilities and knowledge which are not always apparent to the 
teacher « One-*page forms sent to all parents in the early school years can 
be screened for indications of unusually high abilities* A short introduction 
may state simply that the teacher is interested in learning about the 
child and thlit she will use the Information in planning appropriate ex*- 
periences for him. Space then can be provided for the -parents to fill in 
information on these items: 

Child *s special hobbies or interests 
• Recunt books he has enjoyed or read 
Special interests other than reading 
Special problems and needs 
j f Any unusual accomplishments, presj^nt or past 

. ♦ , Special talents 

... Any special opportunities he* has had 
... His relationships with othiers 
. ' ... His preferred activities when alone. 
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« Teachers ax^ cautioned that parents may not be fully aware of a 
s cognitive development* Parents \ritio have limited verbal facility or 



who because of work* persona^ .^roblems^ or other fac torus communicate very 
little with their children are less likely to have formed judgment^ than 
thoi^e who are in constant communication with their child^ 

P upil Products ^ 

When activities are encouraged at school, many indications of 
talent may be found in the products of pupils^ ' Unusually advanced products , 
eJipecially from young children, also may come from out--of**scliool activities. 
A very young chil4 may take part in the required school activitlej^and 
spend his time after school researching subjects of special in teres tv^lSiis 
research may culminate in an illustrated summary essay: One six*year<=^ 
old» for example, wrote an essay on birds, describing traits common to all 
birds, giving some information on uncommon birds, and explaining principles 
of flight, migration patterns, and other data of special in teres t« Another, 
who had perfect pitch, refused to participate in kindergarten music activities 
because > as it turned out, the autoharp was out of tune and so were 
his peers« He did coiapose tunes at home which his mother wrote 
down. The follojiing^pocms by a twelve-year-old boy C4l) were 
produc^d-iCn the social studies class of a teacher* who looked the 
other way as the student wrote: 



These times have changed 

And so have 1^ 

I sit here alone 

As *the world goes by 

And even now wish for a little of it back. 



♦Barbara Covey, Palos Verdes, California. 




So wh^t^ does Che f uture hold for me? 
A brighfi^rllliant emergence 
into a bright brilliant world 
or a dull grey graduality of existence? 
The answer is there 
but yet to be discovered 
yet to be blown past my foothold of soul* 
^ In a world of tangibility 
Somehow I cannot grasp 
A song of beauty t 
The blue sky, 
A cool breeze # 

Will they stop and wait for me 

or must 1 chase 

never reaching, never living? 

Or may I wait 

and let my fate blow by 

just watching? 

These^;itiiaes are changing 

and so-^m 



'Relativity In Society' 

Quite alone^ to the conve^rsation I turn 
my eair , 

and I think all the^et people must 

be queer, 
for trash , on and . on , is all 

1 hear; 

but if these peopl^ are normal, 

X fear 
that I must be the oi\e 

that^s qu^eer! 



The observations of teachers can livery useful in identifying 
special talents. This is especially true of the teacher who is in close 
communication with parents. Once the school is aware of the mique 
talents of a youthful painter^ electronics expert, obo^ player, or 
potter, it is often possible to find a coinmunity mentor^l^r the child 
idio can work with him in their field of mutual interest* 
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S tudTOt Expr€»slQM of ValueB and Ideala 

Several atudlaa have ahown gifted persona to poadeaa advanced 
concern for the probleiui of humanity t to be highly iiorali to value truth, 
and to adnire Indlvlduala ¥ho contribute to the betterment of mankind. 
Gifted student a differ significantly from the general population in their 
choice of hero-ideals (39) • The giftedi from the middle-elementary 
gradea on, tend to choose those who have had a lasting intact through 
humanitarian, religious, scientific, political, or educational con*- 
tributiona, as opposed to peer, family, sports, or other figures from 
the Immediate environment* Assigned essays to class groups on a hero- 
living or dead— with reasons for choice, may provide cues for further 
screening and nomination. Such essays are useful mainly with .children 
who have had normal opportunities to develop verbal skills* 

Au tob loRraphy 

The autobiography is more useful with elementary school children/ 
than with secondary students, who often refuse such an assignment as an 
invasion of privacy. Very young children enjoy telling about themselves or 
talking into a tape recorder* Students in the middle grades may either 
use the tape recorder or write The Story of My Life * Quea indicating 
high abilities are often found in oral or written autobiographies* 
For example, a five* or six-year-old child who talks about a hobby which 
originated from his reading about it in a magazine, or who tells that, 
his sister is now 3^1 years old shows signs of ability far beyond the 
average and should be Individually tested* 

' 5 b 
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MoXtlplfe Screening Hj i fittures , Abbreviated Tests* 

For better accuracy in final Identification, many schooJ 
districts use several screening measures and short, standardized 
tests or sections of tests. These preliminary means also serve to 
reduce the cost of identification. Abbreviated tests can often be 
administered by untrained examiners and take Tittle time. "In combination 
with nomLlnation by teachers and other means of Identification, they are 
of value. 

Some school districts have used brief tests as an intermediate 
step to individual testing. In Escondldo, California, it was found that 



er on 



50 percent of students referred by teach<»rs ac^iieved 115 IQ or high 
a brief vocabxilary test,* that approximately 60 pe^ent of those with 
reading scores 1.7 grades or more above grade level achieved 115 IQ or 
higher on the test, and that 60 percent of students receiving 115 or more 
on this test had IQs of 132 or more on the Stanford-Blnet. Walton (87) 
used subtests from several tests as well as abbreviated tests to 
measure specific abilities in kindergarten children and found all 
of them of significant value in predicting giftedness on the 
Stanford-Binet. Los Angeles City counselors noted that brief 
tests lacked cultural bias, indicated specific strengths, and were 
-enjoyed by pupils. 

Despite their advantages, abbreviated tests do have 
limitations. It Is not recommended that tliey displace individual 



*The listing or evaluation of specific tests is not done here, 
because such evaluation should be preceded by a survey to determine 
tests commonly used for gifted children. Time does not permit such 
a survey for the present docwent; therefore, singling out specific 
instruments for comment would be unfair. . 



tests, IN ALL INSTANCES, CAREFUL STUDY OF EVALUATIONS SUCH AS THOSE 
B^'KQS MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK (11) SHOULD PRECEDE USE* 



To reinforce the Importance of Bxxch study, here are bohib 

coimients (from Buros) by experts on brl«f tests for testing 

the gifted: ^ 

• * . The uncritical use of the a s a substitute 

for the Binet or Wechsler instruments is ill advised^ 

Test validity is dubious. for those whose environments ^ 
do not include middle class language patterns* 

As in the case with all short tests, the amount of 
information derived from the test is limited* 

• In summary, the is a highly usable , test, of 

moderate reliability, and largely uneatablished validity* 

None of the correlations based on disadvantaged or 
minority groups appears to be significantly greater than 
zero, although here again the persistent failure of the 
manual to provide information on statistical significance 
requires the consumer to be his own statistician* 

. • ♦ The tests are not adequate for cross- cultural research 
of comparisons. For that we must wait for a much more 
definitive test development and normative effort. 

... However, f healthy skepticism is justified if not de-- 

manded in the use of this test which was hastily marketed 
with inadequate norms and meager reliability and validity 
data* 

This test.. • is less culture free than the Binet 
tests. It is of little or no value because of 
inadequate sampling of abilities* 

In many instances, the search for valid and reliable 

measures has occurred at the early school levels. Problems have 

been found" in attempts to predict coni-^is tent ly from early-'childhood 

tests to later heavily verbal tests and to identify giftedness 

effectively by the use of non**verbal rather than verbal tests (12, 92). 

c 
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Froblisins have urisen from the use of short forms of Individual tests 
(62) for minority children, from combinations of tests , and in the vary- 
ing results obtained among different sex groups, ethnic groups, and 
socioeconomic groups (47) ♦ 

Tests used in combination have been found effective in 
predicting skills found In other tests, but this approach is time 
consuming. And if the base of a test is non--verbal. It is of doubtful 
^ value in predicting success on a verbal test or the verbal skills 
necessary for success in school. 

Two more comments are in order: Many of the instruments 
advocated for screening the gifted have been validated with average 
or handicapped children. It is therefore important to examine closely 
their potential usefulness for the gifted, on such elements as content 
and upper range. Evidence also should be sought regarding their 
usefulness with the economically disadvantaged or with groups of 
differing cultural backgrounds since some short tests are totally 
verbal and actually would be less useful than individual instruments 
*of grt^ater scope* 

i 

Creativity Tests 

The interest in measures of creativity has been due largely 
to a growing desire for measures of added human abilities and talents* 
The early discovery and nurture of those who promise to make out*- 
standing creative contributions has been of continuing concern to 
anyone interested in glftedness* Attempts to develop creativity tests, 
mainly based on the work of Guilford, proceeded at a growing rate during 
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thi? 1960» aiid still are in proct^ss at many centt^ra* The development 

of testa whic\j can be uat*d with assurance in the identification of creativity 

or potential creativity in the school population has been a complex problem, 

^arly reports of creativity studies, based on adaptations of 
the Guilford tests, vere highly enthusiastic about the possibilities for 
Identification of abilities untapped by existing intelligence tests* 
These studies have been thoroughly examined by a number of exp^^rts and 
their reviews, in turft, have been useful to those practitioners who make 
judgments about both the value and the limitations of tests (11> 13, 79, 83, 

Some of the researchers in creatdvlty, notably Barron (3) and 
other measurement experts, have provided extensive comments on testing 
problems and evaluations of current tests (11)* I'lany have pointed out 
difficulties inherent in the testing situation; Group administration, 
classroom testing, and demand for production are contradictory to the 
creative process* Attempts to eliminate these problems have introduced 
additional complications (77) • 

Recent evaluations of published creativity tests by five 
experts stress especially the need for validity studies in order to 
determine whether high scores truly identify original persons. Their 
various comments suggest that the tests may be interpreted most • 
accurately as attempts to measure particular elements of creativity 
rather than as measures of creative thinkings The general consensus 
is that the predictive and unique value of these tests should be 
verified as soon as possible (11, 12) ♦ The exp^erts agree that this " , 
is a difficult task which will require careful studies of the relation-- 
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iihlp between high test p«rfo«ttance and production of extraordinary value. 

While the question of validity is still largely unresolved, 
creativity teats have helped rtvvive an int^resvt in improved conditions 
for learning. Hundreds of studies during the 19608 attest to this 
fact. One recent sunroary cites 1A2 studies which uaed various creativity 
aeasutes in evaluating differtiint attempts to improve learning (77). 

Methods to improve learning ranged from toys, to typing, 
Junior Great Books, individu^ilizexl raading, rewards, encourageraent, 
companionship, art and mxmic experiences, dramatics, programmed exercises, 
and spaciaX progranas to pwduee productive thinking. 

Although one may question the originality of some of the 
approaches, the availability the tests has encouraged experimentation, 
and the studies undoubtedly have had some influence on school practices ♦ 
Writings on classroom conditions and teacher behavior conducive to 
creativity have been useful in the promotion of classroom mental health, 
and while efforts go on to resolve some persistent questions regarding 
the creativity tests themselves, the interest in creativity is a 
beneficial influence on school practices. And, the recent publication 
of creativity tasts for elementary children by Guilford will undoubtedly 
produce added studies an<^ information (25a). 

judgments of Creativity by Experts » 

Because of the specific nature of many^reative talents, 
some schools have relied on experts in various fields to judge 
creative products. The selection of outstanding products is an 
excellent way to identify talent which should receive special 



ttttetitldn. M Barron (3) ha» pointed out, ^valuatlCTi of 
creativity should be made by people who cm distinguish eccentricity 
from originality \nd who understand the qualities of eoinple^iiy and 
originality inherent in thp craative act* Among* school children^ 
these qualities must be discerned at variouis age levels; ther^foret 
m understanding of child development, as well, is important. 

Usually, schools have used experts to select products of 
high quality to be Included in yearly poetry publications, art exhibits, 
or other ^'^ents, Comniunity experts also have judged essays, short 
stories or other creative writing, inventions, and other products. 
The use of experts has several advantages, among them the use of 
educated judgment, saving of time for school personnel, and Involving of 
laymen In school aff^irs^ The experts also get further involved with 
gifted young people* And the very fact of recognition for outstanding 
creative work has a strong motivational impact on the youthful creator. 

Individual Tests, of Intelligence . ' v 

Individual Intelligence tests have a number of advantages over 
groiip tests. A broader sampling of abilities is possible, better testing 
conditions can be arranged than in group testing, a greater range of 
abilities ;Can be tested, and interpretation of the quality of per-- 
formance Is possible. The kinds of Items In an Individual intelligence 
test are fairly typical of "children's tlf!lnking, especially in the 
school setting* 

Obvious problems include the cost, the lack of trained 
personnel in many geographic areas, unwillingness to assign psychologists 



to test Che gifted, souks content which penalizea children with 
lanjjiwigt? or envirginmcntal handicaps. Individual intelligence tasts have 
been criticized for thuir inadequacy in Identifytng creative potential 
and a number of traits Inqiortant to success, such as values, habits, and 
perseverance. Intelligence has proved, however, to be a significant 
factor In a number of n»re specialized abilities which are often difficult 
to measure* For example. Butcher cites studies conducted during the 1960s 
which show intelllgance to be i\ cowfton variable in athletics, science, 
leadership, communication of emotional jneaning, coping, persuasiveneas, 
vord-^asBOciationiit and even in the fundamental processes of vlBxml per-- 
eeptlon* It is an even more crucial variable in problem-solving, learning, 
creativity, scholastic attainment > and vocational succesa (12)* The 
talents and creative production exhibited i>y the Terman subjects (75) 
attest to how well achievement can be predicted through the individual 
intelligence test. 

Individual intelligence tests also have been criticized because V 
they measure verbal factors. Vernon points out that it is particularly 
inappropriate to use non--verbal tests to measure educational potential 
since scholastic achievement can be better predicted from various 
verbal measures (80)* \ 

\ 

Actually, many abilities are tapped by the full-length 
individual test« Guilford (25) commented that the Stanford-- 
Binet probably encompasses 28 of the factors in his Structure of 
Intellect* >leeker has found, according to Cowan and Bruch (23) > 
that the Stanford-Bine t contains 54 of the 120 abilities hypothesized 
In the Guilford Structure and that the Wechsler test measures fewer 
separate abilities than the Binet. 
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While the tests do not neasurfi all huiuan abilities, they do 
Identify gif t«d children much more effectively than group measures 
(50, W* Sheldon and Manolake* pointed out that group test ratings 
tfiiiid to be higher for below-average students while children who are 
above average do less well on group tests thasn on the Stanford-Binet (71), 

It is Itaportflpat to use an individual test which provides an 
ad^^quate ceiling and meaaureuient of a number of abilities* , The Stanford- 
Bine t and the H^&chaXer Intelligence Scale for Children are the two full- 
length Individual te^ts in wideapread use for testing the gifted; they 
have been compared by a number of authorities who have pointed out that 
the Binet has a higher IQ range than the Wechsler (19)* The Wechsler 
scale does not encompass either extrejnely high or extremely low IQs, and 
thus is limited for the gifted. Other con^aratlve studies show that XQs 
of gifted children average about ten points lower on the full-scale 
Wechsler than they do on the Binet (4). 

Goslin (22) commenced that individual tests such as the 

Stanford-Blnet have been used with relatively few children and that 
criticism^ of tea's has been directed largely at group tests« 

It is important to use proper individual tests wlth'the 
gifted whenever possible. Individual tests provide a much more 
accurate celling than group tests and thus give a better estimate 
of ability. The skilled examiner is able to assess not only cor-- 
tectness of reirponse but also quality and style of response. Because 
the interview situation is automatically there, the skilled' examiner 
may learn much of value about a child's attitudes, interests, and 
backgrounds • 



All i*xajnpl<? coo»«» from the recent experiences of one school 
psycholoHiHt who worked with a »avun-y ear-old boy referred for a 
"««v«,»r» Itjarning disability." Tli^J psychologist was told the tcacJier 
C^iat he was, "dumb" although he proved to have)^ Binet l^ of 134. Before 
thfc' test the boy &aid» "1 gueaa you are the one who la going to find out 
why I like to daydream." On the vocabulary test his definition of a 
diamond was, "A diamond is in the same category as a ruby, but it^s not 
red and it*s not exactly white j but it sparkles, but not the kind of 
sparks that ar,» made by a welding torch. Do you understand what I. toeiui?* 
To the question, "What is fur?" he said, "It is hair. On people fur is 
called hair, but hair on an animal is called fur." 

The example provided in this instance could be multiplied by 
the thousands, with variationsi. The group test would not evoke such 

« 

respon.«es, which are obvious cues to high ability. 

The Vae and Relative Value of Various Identification Methods 

One of the most thorough assessments of various approaches 
to identification was done by Pegnato and Birch (51). As Table 3 
Indicates, all measures left much to be desired. Group achievement and 
Intelligence tests were useful in identification, but appreciable 
nvimbers of gifted children were misidentif ied or overlooked. Group 
tests in combination Increased the effectiveness to 97 percent and 
probably are the most useful method, short of Ijcidividual tests. The 
inability of teachers to recognize creativity in art is obvious; 
ly a few children were correctly identified. 
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Table 3. Identification of Gifto4 Qiildren in Junior High School 
N (af tisr Pegnato and Birch, 1959) 



Hunb^r Cafreotly Min- Over- Effective- Effl- 

Method Crltarion Identified Identified identified looked ness cien«y** 



judgm^^nt 



**Hen tally 

Gifted^* 

3 grades 



*chi^viimijnt over grade 
C^-^Te4*t» placement 

Hijnor Roll average 
or better 

C> 

Creativity Teacher 
in Art judgment 

on creative 
ability 

Group Otis B-IQ 

Intelligence 115 
120 
130 



15^ 
371 



66 



450 
240 
36 



41 


113 


50 


45% 


'27% 


72 


268 


19 


79% 


21% 


67 


304 


24 


741 

1 


18% 


6 


60 


85 


7% 


9% 


84 


366 


7 


m 


19% 


65 


175 


26 


71% 


27% 


20 


16 


. 71 


22% 


56% 



* iTffectivenass » ^^^^^^ ^^""^ screenins Efficiency « Number of gifted found • 

True number of gifted ^ Total screened as gifted 
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Ninety percent of 204 experts on the gifted saw the indi\.* * al 
intelligence test as important or essentials The following survey was 
part of the 1972 Commissioner of Education's report (38)* 



Figure 1. Minimuo Criteria Judged Important or Essential fbr Identifying Gifted and 



Group IQ tebt 
Individual IQ test 
Achievement test (standard) 
Achievement test (local) 
Teacher judgment,. 
Professional talent evaluation 
Demonstrated achievement 
Psyi:hologis ts' evaluation 
Apparent psychological adjustment 
Creativity test 

Other: Aptitude test for talent 
Other: Peer Judgment 
Other: Parent judgment 



iUiXmXXXm 53* A3 mXXXXXXXX 11.76 



XXXXXXXXX A 1.18 XXXXXXXX 49,02 



XXXXXXXXXXXX 55 . 88 XXXXXXX XXXXXX ^ 18 . WtA 



m 32.84 XXXXXXXXX 9.80 



XXXXXXXXX 57.84 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXl** 17.65* 



XXXX 45.59 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXl***** 34 31 ******* 



XXXXXX 53.92 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 24 51 **** 



XXXXX 47.55 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX)*** 27.94- 



XXX 34.31 XXXXXXXXXXl*** 6.37 



XXXXXXXXX 54.90 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXj 19.12** 



X 2.45; *1.96 
X 2.45; n.96 
X 2.94; n,96 



Source: A Survey of 
Leadarship in Education 
of Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth, 1971 
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XXXX 45.59 XXXXXXX^XXXXXl***** 34 31 *******| 



XXXXXX 53.92 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXj*** 24 51 **** 



XXXXX 47. 55 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX *** 27.94\ ****** 



XXX 34.31 XXXXXXXXXX *** 6.37 



XXXXXXXXX 54.90 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXl ** 19.12** 
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Th^ discrepancy betwei^n the -victual tise of various m<msures and 
iho^u recomjjiended is in Table 4 (A0)» While teacher observation 

and nomination are foremoBt in use, individual intelllgonce tests and 
previously deroonst rated accoii)j)liahment are rated first and second as 
preferred methods of identification. Creativity tests, while least used, 
are recommended as often as group achievement tests. ^ * 
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Table 4 . Major Pxpcedurea Used and Recommanded in t he Identification of 

Gifted Students • ' 



Percent Percent Rank 

Using (and Recommending Order 
Rank Order) (and Rank ^rder) Difference 



Major Wen ti flea t ion Procedures 




(1) 




(2) 


(3) 


Teacher observation and nontinatlon 


93 


(1) 


75 


(3) 


-2 


Group school achievement test scores 


.87 


(2.5) 


74 


(4.5) 


"2 


Group intelligence test scores 


87 


(2.5) 


65 


(6) 


-3.5 


Previously demonstrated accom- 
plishments (including school grades) 


56 


(4) 


78 


(2) 


+2 


Individual intelligence test scores 


23 


(5) 


90 


(1) 


+4 


Scores on tests of creativity 


14 


(6) 


74 


(4.5) 


+.15 



Source: S,P. Harland, Education of the Gifted and Talented, Washington 
D.C.: U*S* Office of Education, 1972. Column 1 data are drawn from page 261 
of this report on identification practices in the local school systems of 
Illinois and are reported as averages of elementary and secondary school 
practices; Colum 2 data are from page 122 of the report and are based on 
what was considered important by 20A experts in the education of the gifted* 



/ The state of Ohio uses multiple methods to identify the gifted (21). 

As reported by Gloss in Table 5, the use of several criteria is desirable 
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sine© the uae of only the opinion of teachers qr only school mrkB could 
limit spiicial opportunities to those students who were high achievers 
and thus eliminate those who need special programs the most* 

Table 5 * Qhio^s C riteria Used for Identifying Gifted Students 

NuinbBr of 

Dlg>xrlct8 Percent 

XQ '150 94 

Individual IQ 9Jd .^-^ 

Group IQ . 'TSi^ ' 

Both Individual and Group IQ 71 

Teacher Opinion , 149 94 

School Marks 144 91 

Achievement Tests 123 - - 77 

Aptitude Tests 54 34 

Pup'n Opinion \ 12 8 

Ttie Case Study 

The end product of the identification process is a case study 
where all Information concerning a student and his unique abilities, 
talents, interests, psychological traits, and special educational 
accompiishment& and needs are made apparent to educators. The more 
complete thtr information, the greater the base for understanding and 
effective planning, A case study of the gifted can be relatively In*- 
expensive* In the study, consideration should be given to the child^s 
health, language status, intellectual' stimulation at home. Interest of 
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home in achlevetatnit, possibility for study at home, nutrition* attitudes 
of parents* peers, and teachers toward learning and achievement, attltAidea 
of teachers toi^ard the child and his jsotential for learning*, and his 
Opportunities for success* 

The case study should be as conqplete as possible and it should 
be cumulative, A case study is far easier to do on a gifted child than 

on a handicapped one* Often the child himself can contribute an auto- 

V 

biography, or a list of interests or products* The vealth of iii^fonnation 
available from a parent is evident on pages 78 to 81 • With information 
furnished by several people > the psychologist can do a better > more 
efficient Job* 

A good fom for a case study was developed by Robedc and her 
colleagues (65)* It takes' relatively little time to do and can be used 
together with other informs tion» 
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Case Study Format 



Screening and Nomination Form 



Birthdati^. 



Grade 



Teacher^ 
School 



Date 



Test Data 



!♦ Acadeimic Achievement Tests 
Name 



Results 



Grade 



Date 



2. Group Ability Tests 
Name 



Results 



Grade 



Date 



3. Individual Intelligence Tests 

Name Results 



A* Other Tests or Examinations 
Name 



Grade i , Date 



Results 



Grade 



Date 
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Inte llec tual Fiinctiontng 

Clar^gardliig test re&ulta^ would you rank thlB pupil in the upper 5 percent 
of Mb class* in aca^riklc performance? In your opinion, Is this child 
"mentally gifted"? Is classroom perfotmance consistent with ri^sults of 
standardizad testa? 





'^Mentally Gif ted" 


Performance 


cons is tent 


upper 5 percent? 


(by state, criteria)? 


with 


t<fsts? 


Yes No ^ 


Yes No 


Yes / 





Check the colinm which best describes the dhiild's intellectual functioning* 
TimUe items include a range of possible characteristics or objectives. A 
child is not expected to be high on all of them. 



Item to be evaluated LJttle Moderate Much 

1 2 , 3 ^ 4 



1. Knowledge and skills 

(Possesses a comfortable 
knowledge of bssic skills 
and factual information) 

2* Concentration (Has ability 
to concentrate; •is not 
easily distracted) 



3, Enjoyment of school (Enjoys 
academic pursuits and assign 
ments; likes school) 



A* Persistence (Has the ability 
and desire to follow throu^ 
on work; concerned with 
compeftition; able to see a 
problem through) 

In own interests^ . 1. 4 » • « 



In assigned tasks. 




5. Responsive (Is easily 
motivated; responsive to 
adult suggestions and 
questions) 
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Item to be evaluated 



Little Moderate 
12 3 



Much 
4 



6» Xnt 1^11 vernal curioblty 
<Pur&ues/hi rents 
primarily to imdi^ratand 
or satisfy curiosity^ 
qui^stlons the common, 
ordinary, or the un- 
usual; vantB to knov how 
y)}X* g^ni?r^te^ ques-- 
ttons of hife own> in 
connection vith personal 
interests or group con^ 
terns) 

* 

7. Challenge (Enjoys the 
challenge of difficult 
prob lems ^ ass i gnmenrs , 
issues ^ and materials) 



8* Perceptiveness (Is alert, 
perceptive, and observant 
beyond his years; aware of 
many stimuli) 



9* Verbal facility (Showa 
marked facility with 
language; uses many words 
easily and accurately) 

10* Fluency of ideas (Produces 
a large nuiiiber of ideas or 
products > often very 

quickly) 

\ 

11. Flexibility (Is able to 
approach ideas and problem? 
from a number of perapec-- 
tives; adaptable; able to 
find alternative ways of 
solving problems) 

I / 

12. Sensitivity -to problems 
(Perce ivet^ and is aware 
of problems that others 
may not see; is ready to. 
question or change existing 
situatiox\s and suggest 
improvementii) \ 
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J tea to be evaluated 



Little Moderate 
1 2 



13, Otlglftality (Oftfitt usea 

original methods of solving 
problems^ is able to cooh* 
bine ideas and ttaterlals 
in a number of vays» or 
creates products of un- 
usual character or 
quali ty) 

lA^ laagiiiation iCmx freely 
respond to stimuli with 
the production of mental 
images; may "play" with 
Ideas or produce remote, 
fanciful associations or 
insights) 

15 • Reasoning (Is logical, often 
generalizes or applies under-- 
Htanding in new situations , 
expands concepts Into broader 
relationships, or sees parts 
in relation to the whole) 

16* Scientific method (Can define 
problems, formulate hypotheses, 
test ideas, and arrive at valid 
conclusions) 



17. Independence in thought 
(Inclined to follow his 
organization and ideas 
rather than ^the structuring 
of others) 



18* Independence in action 

(Able to plan and organize 
activities, direct action, 
and evaluate results) 

19 » Independence in work habits 
(Requires a minimum of adult 
direction and attention; 
possesses research skills, to 
facilitate independent work)^ 
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Item to bv ^vaUiatvd ■ Liltlv HoderattJ Much 

1 2 3 A 



20* Klaboratton ^^^^^^^^ 

with detail m%d ctTtu- 
plexltyj often involved 
with a varit>ty of iuipli-^ 
cationi^ and con^equtniceh) 

2K 3Hi?«thetic appreciation 

(Enjoys and is responsive 
tt> beauty in the arts or 
nature) 



22. Describe any unpredictable behavior which interferes with Btudy; e*8. , 
wandering away from seat without apparent purpose: 



unusual preoccupations such as ''daydreaming'* or "flights 
" which lessen the pupil^s learning efficiency ^ 



23. Describe any 

^ into fantasy" which 



24. Describe any learning characteristics which seem outstanding or would 
t^ji>peclally facilitate this child's progress in a challenging educa- 
tional program: 



Describe any learning difficulties the child might have in particular 
areas — difficulties which could hinder progress in such a programs 



2b* Describe any examples of the t;hlld s creative productivity 



Ajaothar formt aa»y to u»0> can provide an aBdessmenc of 
paychologlcal benefit!* from a program during the course of the year (1)% 
While designed for evaluative purposes i such a form eould also be 
adapted, through a slight change in directions, to provide an iaitial 
assesBinent of psychological well-being as well* 

Evaluation by Teacher 



?upil^ 



Bate 



School 



Teacher 



Grade 



Check according to your rating of growth during the school 
year, 1 • Not at all; 2 • Somewhat; 3 « Average; 4 « More 
than average; 5 « Exceptional 

pnderstandl of self 

a* This stiident is able to estimate his own strengths and 
weaknesses realistically* 

b* He feels a sense of personal worth* 

To what extent would you describe him as "self-accepting"? 

Love of learning 

d. Does he place too great a value on obtaining Mgh grades? 

e* He seems to have a "need to know." 

f* Does he seem to value learning for its own sake? 

Soc^ il conscience 

g. He shows regard for less bright, younger, or otherwise 
"different" children* 

h. He treats others with respect regardless of their status, 
color, or creed* 



1 2 3 4 5 



!• Is he sensitive to the feelings and needs of others? 



1 .R 



n 



Ig^^Lerajiee for ambi^ijdty 

, Does he ^eem to feel eomfortabla with altuations which 
mi\y not hav^'^* right" or "wrongs* flin«wats? 

k* He la willing to make up his own mind* 

M iB willing to consider more than one solution to a 
ptobli&m. 

C rga 1 1 vu t hlnk ing 

m* Originality is frequently characti^ristic of his ideas, 
n. Th^tm is an imaginative quality to his work, 
(^a n tit y an d qua X ity of prpductipn 

o. Do you consider his intellectual p*roductivity adequate 
in quantity? 



V 



p» Disregarding th^ amount of work produced » do you consider 
it adequate in qtiality? 

Response t o challenge 

q. He seems eager to ' perform difficult tasks » 

r. He is willing to persevere in a problem situation* 

Use of teacher 

s. He seems to gear his responses to what he thinks is expected 

t. He seems to feel free to express his own opinions in the 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

u. Does he use you as a "sounding board" for his own theories? 

V* Does he seek you out for individual inquiry or discussion? 



I 2 3 4 5 
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Hie following forpi can be filled out by pupils as soon as they 
are able to* read and write of by teachers or aides for young children in 
an interview situation. It gives information on interests, academic 
achievement, an,d a number of other factors (3.9). 
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Pupil Xnt«r<^Bt Survey 



l)ate_ 

1. School , ' 2; Vxxpii 

3. Sox .(circle) B G A. Grade 
5. What arv^ your favi-irite TV programs?__^ 



6,. Whac are your favorite mpgazinea?. 



T 



7, Wliat parts of tlje newspaper to you like to xtead best?^ 



■ — r 

B. What are the beat bookn you heve read thin year' 



_ _ — . — . 

9. Ot what clubs or organizations are you a member?^ 



officer held: 



Honor or recognition received :^ 



10, Special activities you take part in at school: 



11* In which sports are you interested?^ 



Do y6u play?^ 



12* Your favorite recre^r.tion;^ 
13. List your hobbies:^^^ 
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U. Do you have othef inti?t^^irs? Please list* 



15* List any coll^ction« you hiave made and your agii, whi^n you mad© jtlwmp 



16 • VHiat iH your favorite family recreation 



17* Have yim taken any tripa outjside of tlie State?^ 
Where? 



18. 


What kind of ^^jj^ 


would you like to take if you could? 












19. 


Do you have a job? 


^ ; wh^3t? 


1 










20. 


Voc.it tonal choice^ 







21* Parent vocatlonfTl choice for you: 



22. What are *your educatidnal^ ambitions? 



23, How do you plan to finance' your education? 



24. 



What are your favorite school subjects?^ 



25. 1 What subjects do you dislike? 
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^6* Wliat do yvu like best about school?^ 



Wh^it do vou likd le^st? 



/ 



An Inventory for use vijrli Junior and senior higb school students 

/ ' ^ 

will be helpful in identifying/specialised interests* Tliife type of fonn 

haij been used lo plan special) small groups^mder community sponsors. 



So tliat we may look /it ways to provide for as maay special internist areas 
as possible,, w^ill you please take a few minutes t:o fill out the following 
items* Think be/bnri special programs now offered v^^r^ as orchestra, 
athletics, andxvthx?rs. Make your response as cleat^and complete as 
possible* YQ-ur help will assist us in planning. ^dded offerings, and your 
response wiil be kept confidential. Thank you* 

I. Describe your hobbies and special interests* Omit .the purely social, 
picas e. ^ ^ y' 

/ ^ ^ y' 



DesL rihe. any special experiences you J:i'dve had because of your interests. 
Include elementary school. y'^ 



DescriDe any special training you have had in your interest area, 



4. Wliat are your favorite subjects' 



5, If you had a half day of free time during the week, how wc d you like 
to use it? Be specific* 



If money were no problem, what c r;.H'i' .ouid you choose? Why? 
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HealLh rt.-ports by teiivhers and sohool physicians can require 
mixiimxm ti&>o. The £q,1 lowing tornjs request checks only in problem areas* 
The tfaihc-r form inolude.^ vSume items of a piiYchological nature as well. 
The fortns were developed with the advice of health education experts 
and physicians (39)* 

' ' i 

H ealth R eport — Teacher Observations 

1. Ci)\ji>ty 2. District 

^ — ■ ■ 

3. School 4. Pupil ' 

Sox. (circle) B C 6* Grade 



\ 



Use check i^ly to indicate areas needing attention* Absence of checks 
will indicate that no problems exist. 



Comments on areas needing attention 



Ha.*; frequ*.nt absences due to illness 

Appear^^ excessive- ly thin 

Appears excess i ye 1 y fa t 

VircvS eas i 1 v 



Has poor eoordination 
Has poi^r posture ^_ 



Complains, frequent ly of headaches 

Jias t requent co Ids 

Has skin erupt ions 

Has speech defect 



Comp LutK^ frequently of upset stomachy 

Has frequent styes 

Has crossed -eves 



Appears to have vision difficulty 

Has discharge from ears or cotton in ears_ 

Complains of earaches"^'' ' * 



Appears to have hearing difficulty^ 
1^ a persistent mouth breather 



Complains frequently 'o sore throat 
Complains of toothache 



Has unclean or decayed teeth^ 

Seems overly aggf'essive 

Frequently loses tenvper 

.Appears nervous 



Appears shy or withdrawn_ 



Si 



7b 



U Inat ttnitlve 
Othirr . 



Sigxiature of teacher 



Date 



1. County 
3. sVhool 



5\ SifX (circle) 
Vision: R_ 
Ht>armg: R_ 



Health Report — Medical Observations 

' 2. District 

___________ 4 . Pupi 1 

G ^ 6- Grade 



Corrected; 



R 



Hearing defect:^ 



Use check only to indicate areas needing attention. Absence ,of checks will 
indicate that no problems txist. 



Nut r i t jori 

Skin 

Eves 



Commen ts on areas needing attention 



r. :i rs 
Nose 
Tec tti _ 
Throat 
!tear t 



uungs 



Abdomen 



Ctenitalla 



Orthopedic status^ 
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Poa t ur<? 

Ni^urological status^ 



General physical status 



Other 



Signature of physicia n Dat e ^ 

Information from parents can be obtained either from a 

questionnaire or from a less structured biography. Both fortnats are 

Vv>luable; the quest ionnairv* guides the parent to Items of value; the 

biography elicits descriptions of a child^s outstanding ab\ilities 

which woua d probably never appear on a more formal questionnaire* 

While the biography quoted below is particularly long, it is never- \ 

the less true that parents of the gifted/often write voluminous reports 

willingly. The writer has yet to find parents who do not furnish 

information on their gifted children freely and gladly. Where parents 

would have difficul'^.y in ,writing summaries because of language or 

^ ■ . f - - V 

other problems^ interviews can be taped and summarized. 
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) 



,er!c 



Date: 




AIJ liitum^tiv^n on this form will be strictly confidential and will he used 
imrv tv>r study purposes. Your respons^ie^ vill be used only in a group con- 
textVind you vill not b^ idt>ntifit>d per<5onally in any way. If you have a 
baby A^ook iot this child, will you please, refer to it. 

* 

1, Srtu^ol 2. Student 



3. SvK (oircUO C 4. Grade 



7* City of /birth Mother's age at birth 

of child 



9. List, ages for the following (in xnonthvS or year s an d^ inopths) : 

Start of talkini>^ ^ ; Bladder control fully established^ 

Use v)f Htmtii^nces^ Bowel control fully established 

Fir^it step unassisted Tied shoes unaw^^ioted^ 

First walked easily Rode tricycle 

Sat with>^ut support Rode bicy4:le_ 



First tooth ' First learned to re^d 



10. Schools attended City and State Date (from_j to_ 



11. Lk^scribc early indication of superior ability: 



12. Did the mother have. health problems during pregnancy? Yes No^ 

n. Was the birth difficult? Yes No^ 

14. Has the chiM had any dietary problems? Yes No 



K). Dues the child have any speech problems? Yes No 



16* Does the. child complain about his health? Yes_ No_ 



* Ahhreviated from a iorm used in Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils ^ 



8*7 
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17* 1» the child poorly coordinated^ Ya6 ^^No 



18. lias the child had special problems with sleeping or rest? Yes^^ No^ 



Epilepsy ^ Other serious illness 

Heart disease 1_ Major operations or 

injuties 

21. Comments regarding any area marked Yes i; , 



' 19* DoeH the Child have axxy serious health piobli^te^ at pxesevnt? Yes »o 

20* Has the cnild had any of the following? (Check) 

Ye<5 No Yes No 

Allergy , l^eumatic fevej . .^^^ 

Diabetes Tuberculosis contact ^ 



22, Child resides with: (Check) 

FatVier ( ) Mother ( ) Other ( ) If other» please specify. 
Occupation of: 

Father ^ 

Mother ' 



Other adults in the home 



23* Brothers and sisters: Names Age* 



24* Hobbies of: 

•leather Mother 



25* Father^ s vocational goal for child (be specific)^ 
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26* Child has own room ( ); shares with others ^(nunber) • 



s 
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27. Private lessoub taken by child: 

Kind How long uken Frequency 



29. ITiinga the family does together 



30. Child's recreati'onal choices 



31. Choice of playmates (ages, sex, numbers, etc.)_ 



33. Preferences when he is alone 



2^. Trips child has taken: 

Place Age 



32. How does he get along with his playmates?_ 



36. Child's membership in out-of-school clubs or groups_ 



35. Child's reading interests (favorite books — types, titles). 



36. Aioouat of child's reading per week (estimate)^ 



S:' 



^.7 \ 



\ 



i 
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17. ihiiU's hobbifH and ci'*! Itn^ c ions 



38 • Child* H iipi?cial LaUmtH ot skiiXii 



39. Chiid*a siperial ptoblt^msi uv tveeda c^t home^ 



40* How does the child get along with others in tV\e \^otne?^ 



41* Child's home responsibilities 



42. Does have an allowance? Yei3 No Aiaount per week_ 

43* Discuss the attitudi^ oi the child 'tcv:rard school 



Doeii your attitude differ? If so, in what way? 



44* Child's school needs as you see them 



43. Descrihe the child as you <jee him (personali ty ^ attitudes toward hotie^ 
work, friends) 



Date 



Name of inforiaant 



Relationship ^.o child 



A Biography^ 

When he was two, J, would ?^lt with my dad by thi^ hour and 
Txame objt^cts In picture rfiiagazines • I entered him in nursery isthool 
whon he w^xH onlv two becaune although he waB the youngest > he was 
toilt^t I tainted and big for his age. He was the youngest in the 
schoiVl but we at into the older group because of his.sixe* He hadn't 
bt^^>n around' ohildn*n before and would knock some of them down trying 
Ci> love them. 

He didn't talk much aavi wouldn't sit o during nap time. He 
enjoved ..the Htor\^ time best and laughed a gr*>at deal at thp ^stories* 
At 2S hf sr.wted doing jigsaw puzzles. By the time he was three ^ he 
could do complicated ones, and now^ as a 6-year-old, he works on 
IvOflO-pieoe puzzles successfully, 

l^/hen I was pregnant with our newest,, J* was very curious 
ihout vhe baby* He wanted to know how 1 was going to dump It oiit^ 
how it ate, if it could s^, how it moved, and what size it was at 
all stages. We got a book from the library so that he could study 
the emhrvo ;ind fetus*... 

By the time he was i^j he had learned his numbers and 
alphabet. He taught himself the numbers from a deck of cards and 
the dice ia his games. He picked up the alphabet from the backs of 
a s^t of encyclopedias. When lie was 4, he got an alphabet board with 
whicli he learned the letters better and started spelling words. From 



^Biography courtesy of Jeanne Delp, Garden Grove School District, 
Cal i f ornia. 



morning to trlKht he aski'd how everything in th^ house was spelled*. 
ht 4S he was trying to teach himself to read* Ve called tht^ principal 
of the nearby school to see if he was against a child ^s learning to* 
rea4 before he fitarted HchooK Be said h^ didr/u think it would hurt 
him*...* He ne>>er played with the toys that tha* other kids did. Guns, 
cars, trucks, etc*, never interested him* He preferred his alphabet 
boardSt puzzles, and games* He would feet very upset .with neighbor 
children because they wouldn^ t or couldn^t play his games with him* 
He usually played witli^ girls older than he but had no reially close 
friends* 

My /liusband^ mother, and 1 often played cards*- He picked 
up the fundamentals quickly and competed on an adult level successfully • 
His present closest friend is an equally bright little neighbor boy. 
ITiey play very imaginatively but have two presidents in their games 
because neither of them will be vice-'p resident. We took him to the 
library once a week, and by the time he started kindergarten he was 
reading bi>uks from the second-grade shelf* He didn^t know all of the 
words, but he would sound them out fairly well and ask what they meant. 
He would read anything that had words on it — signs, billboards ^ 
labels, etc. 

At that age he also became interested in arithmetic, writing 
down his owii problems, solving them, and chocking with us to see if he 
was right. In kindergarten he was very happy and enjoyed school. He * 
had an excellent ter ^her who brought in extra materials for several of 
the children and gave them extra responsibilities. She would let J. 

w 
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rcvu! ntorifH to the re^t of the children during 'the rest pi^riodi 

an a^s l»iBatM\L vhioh he loved > as he Is very forward and enjoys 

piMiple..;. He h^d ^oine prohU^m in klndi^t^sarien hetauai^ talkx^ti 

all thv^ tlmv* and was very aggreasive* He ali^o fovight a lot with ^ 

the neiKhbur children at thin time**.*. 

He started off on the wrong foot in first grade. He told 
the tea<her \w didn't like Che pr^-primer. He constantly disrupted 
the t hiJiH. Hl^^ behavior was not better on the playground or in the 
eaJeteri.u His teacher would call |is quite often to complain about 
what he was viv>inK. He picked up all the dirty words^ and we had a 
tt'triHle tixih} breaking; him of ujiing them although he never used them 
helore adults. We had many conferences with hi^ teacher and principal 
but giH nowhere. He goi to the point where he didn't want to go to 
^ehooK He Would get up in the moming complaining that he didn't 
teel well — his head ached, his stomach hurt, or his foot, or anything 
he exMjh) think ot\ He came home from .school crying often* ***At about 
this timt^ lie wa.*^ placed in a iipecial group for bright children* •Whi le 
we were having all this irovible, we were amazed at his thinking/ Wlien 
reading about the Civil War and slavery, he wanted to know if Vietnam 
was a civil war arid, if It was, whu we were doing over there. If we 
}><Mnhed their homes and children, why didn't they come over here and 
bomb (Hir.s? 

When the female puppy we got J* went into her £ir$;t season, 
he had to know all about th^s part of reproduction* He has acquired 
a pretty complete sex education* He got several books from the library 
rihiiwing thi' h'jnuin body and the process of birth. He is still interested 
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in ihv huBwui luvdy » hv)w\tOjs iofni mxx^vl^^^^ et c. Thi* Interest 

it> *4ci^nc^^ ii« wid*>^i}>ivad. Bi^ hai» learned on his own how various clr^ 
cuits and reel^tor^ worki has grown ci^fitals in the hot water heater 
cloiiec^ and wcrff a first prize ribbon at the science fair this year* 
He hiiH made dye ttv^ts for food subatance.s, ftozei/ bugs^ etc* Each 
rtuixsner he gn>WH a garde n» 

V 

He interested in government and laws and how they work. 
He ii» very conscious about living within our laws and wartches my 
driving* He is very sympathetic to poor people or thoBe who are handle- 
capped or hurt. He wears people out with his curiosi ty^but is enjoyable 
to have around. He is active, get^ into trouble, displays his love 
for oth^^tii without embarrassment, plays ball> fishes, adores his do^, 
and wants others to like him very much* 

With the opportunity to learn that he now has, he is getting 
along very well and is happy in schools 



Mini Case Study ^ 
Javier is an attractive sixth-grade Chicane boy of average 
size and boundless energy • He is the third of five children,' who are 
all bright. His IQ of 146 is evident in his activities within and 
without the classroom. He loves to read and is talented in cifeative 
writing. He reads voluminously of writings such as Poe and Shakespeare. 
He is also interested in art, math, and science. He is a strong leader 

/ 

« ' — r— 5^ 

*Courtesy of Eileen Lilly, Coordinator of Gifted Programs, Hacienda- 
La Puente Unified School District, California, ' 



^nd tx^^ori^d by teachtrra to* a rt^al ''con artist/* 

Thi* family comi*H from \)w ^ani hon Angelt:?H barrio?** . Th^* 

\ 

tather> a powerful man> do^s not support ^^t he family cand la absent ^ 

frota the houie most of the time. Tlie mother works* irregular bours 

an u beauty operator and has a great concern for the children. There 

in .Hirong family prlde^ each child caring \'or the n<^t younger* 

Javii^r is rii^portt»d by hi^ school i^taff i^lternately polite and 

obnoxious, nec^ding" an active, demanding schbol program and a strong hapd. 

Hf is patien^and compassionate and works as a tutor to 
kindergarten youngsters* Outside school he participa'tes?- in the sports 

. 1 ■ ■ ■ 

program and is the key figure in neighborhood^ gangs . 

Tlie school he attends is in a low socioeconomic area with few 
other gifted children. The staif is exceUentl atid has taken a aub-- 
stantial interest in Javier jiincij he came .to tl^em three years ago 
after being dismissed from his previous school Ifor misconduct. Tliey 



feel they are winning the battle by providing a^^rlch individualized 

\ 

program at the school. School seems to be the mpst stable factor in 

^ ■ 1 

the environment* Javier plans to attend college 'at this point* The 
staff sees the possibility of great success or serious problems de-- 
pending on his experiences in the ^junior high yea|rs. This is a case 
of e5<.pert programming rescuing a potential droppyj|:. or^ aj^ on^ --teacher 
' put it, "a future gang leader.** 



C^iti^X^a for Selectio n of Various Identificatio n Measures 

In the case of tests: Have they been adequately s tandardi2;cd? 

- Are they appropriate for this population? 
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Are the rt»viewH favorable? (BuroB) 

Is the test ceiling adequate? 

Is the conti^nt suff Icit^ntly broa4 in scopd? 

Is th^ information di^rived far^.v^iiua? 

I And various form: Do they solicit infortnation of valu^? 

Do they provide for ease of response? 
&0 thiey consume a ^indmuhi of time? ^ 
Do they avoid duplication? 

Tlie iudlghcii affordiiid by descriptions in cascstudies are apparent 
In Iht^ following accounts of a six**year^old. Data supplied by the 
teacher, by th^^ pupil in an interview, by the parentn, and by the 
psychometrist ahow clearly that traditional curriculum offerlngB will 
not suffice. for this child. 

^ * Teacher Evaluation of Pupil* 

/ : 

Name; Lee ' Date: 



1* lU-i ab ility t o so l ve firobleips ? 

Highly developed ability to aolve problems. He takes pleasure in 

talking over the problem, verbalizing possible solutions, and then 

choosing the most logical answer* 
2. His knowledge i n subject matter areas? 

Superior knowledge and inf o) mation in subject matter areas. 
^* H Is knowledge and use of r> earch skills ? 

! I He knows how to use encyclopedias to look up iiiformation * Is able 

to use and read the Junior Britannlca independently* ^ 
^ * His statuj wi th his peer group ? 

Well liked and accepted by peer groups. 



*Ell2abeth' Scott , Palos Verde Unified School Dlstrio-t, California. 
Forms are from the district. 



9G ■/ 
/ 



/ 



/ 



^- H^L^ a^jiU ty to acc^gpt rospon8i|bility and to work indepcndontly ? 

Although i^t Unit Leu was somewhat heaitant to try something new 
to take* riispcnaibillty in group projects, ho^ls now most willing 

and capable of Wi^rking Indapt^^ndeTitlyv ' > 
^' crit lj:al thinking ablli'ty? 

H%j Is developing in critical thinking ability. 
Problem areasj None , ^ * * . 

__ — ^. ^ 

remarks ^ ^ L^e Is enthusiastic and cooperative, H« contribut^B 
good ideai^ and inforiuation to the group* 
Special studies : ^ 

1. Indepijndent home pVojfect of incubating, hatching, and raising 
of bdbwhite quails. \ - , / 

2. Independent reading at home and at school on subjects Related 



to our unit. on birds folloWdHby wrxften reports and ^lal 
sharing with groups. * / 

/ 

^ Guldance Departinent — Teacher Referral Form / 



Name Lee ^ ^ School ' /teacher 

^ P > — - ■ / 

Address ^ Phg^Tip / Grade 



Birthdatc 2-20 Age in: Year sX '7 Month s 2 Date y6f referral A-1 

Reason for Referral: To determine glf tedness ; 

Specific behavior leading to the referral: (Attach additional sheets, 
ajiecdotal records, if needed): 

Superior ability in reading, mathematics, and science 

Sup^vr lor speech and language deveJLopment / 

Superior ability to organise thoughts and make logical deductions , 
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Hi^ Interest and curiosity \ 
Sp«c it Ic Questions That Testing May Answer: 
Th^ IQ acora 



Above 



Below 



Pfayslcai-Hattiri ty ^ * • ^ . ♦ ♦ . ♦ » ; 1. ♦ * . • . * 

^iri>u|) Participation. ^ , 

AeadaSic Achievement, 
Wof lc H<^t) i tis ««« «•«» » 
Ability To Use Research Materials*. 

Heal til 





















. 1_ ... 
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Mental Maturity Te^tB; 



Test 


Date 


Verbal 


N on*- Verbal 


Total Verbal 
19 Xile 


Quant. 
Xile 


Total Xile 










1 1 1 III 





















Aehievemeat Tests: 



Test 



Date 



Reading 



Arith / Math 
Fund . Reas . 



i 



Latm. Wtltlng 



Social 
Studies 



^c^^nce 



Nurse's Coisments, SIpLiJNhiant Health Data: 



Principal's Si^atute_ 



Haines Li^e Da^i May 

1 • l£ behavior .uni ^ ^ xio ir\ .32SX^ E xp^alii ^ 
^ Very good self control, H^^ady t^o Iwlp otherB, whethor It be an . 
explaaaiion of a' ^)roblera, telling words to a reader who Us 



stumped^ ornve>ping physically with the carrying of a hoavy load. 
To wha t tiegr^^ doe s ho axhiblt independent wo;rk habits? 
Can work alaiDHt ^ntlrt^ly independently* A *brlef wdrd of explanation 
or direction or a casual Bujggestlon by thj^ teacher is eiiOugh to start 
L^?e on a productive pursuit. 
3 • ^ hav e any he al th problems ? 

No. * ^^...^--^^'^'''^ 

4* HtTW dogs lie re late to others ? , ..^ -^"^ 

He is friend ly--anrd is becoming' more outgoing, overcoming a former 

^ * M <>xh tb it c onsiderable maturity ? In what ways ?- 

He exhibits maturity during group discussions by contributing good 
ideas for group and individual behavior, 

6* Is what degree does he exhibit self-con trol ? 

When a few children get noisy and talkative, he usually remains 

quiet and rebembcrs rules- ^nd standards of behavior set up tiy the 

\ 

group and does not usually allow others to distract him. 
7 . What are his strongest academic areas ? An y special problem areas? - 
His strongest academic area is mathematics* He frequently computes 
rather involved number facts in his head* 
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8. i» he uBually composed? If not, explain > 

He Is UBuall^^cowposed. At the beginning of the year Le^ cried 
»ev«ral different times j^hen^ be saw a different bus driver. He 
was upijet by b«ljig let out of the bus at a different atop than 
u«ual. Each time he saw the substitute driver, he would atart 
to cry. \ ' ' / 

^» i&M other pbftervatlonB would you like to relate? 

When Lee first came into our cla8aroom> he was verx-basitant, shy. 



and quiet , Now he sbowa_,a-«it:e^1jrin self-confidence and is more 



■s^hen speaking before the group.* 



Instructional Services 



Gifted Child Program — Parent's Description of Student 
Student's Name: Lee Date: ^ 



School Teacher ' Grade 1st 



What arc your child's apecial interests and hobbies ? Please describe . 
Collects and races midget cars; enjoys playing with large building 
blocks, erector set. Has built two 'tree houses. Has two dogs, 
cats, turtles ~ hatching bobwhlte quail eggs now. Raises vege- 
tables. Plays tetherball, football, basketball, games of skill 
and chance (card games, monopoly, scrabble, etc.). Swims, 

What are your child's reading Interests (kinds of bc>Qk8 he enjoys) ? 

^"J^ys all kinds. Uses the Brltannlca Junior Encyclopedia almost 
daily. Enjoys science books about animals and outer space. Favorite 
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bookH thia y^iit Ineluded Charl and t\w Chocolat]^ Factory > 
Lasai^ Cmi^ }iqmt Winnie tlie jP£oh , Wi&ard of Oss^ Robin Hood , 
Mack Bfaut)r; l/ible hero storl^a and th^ Dr. Setis^ sariiiB 
of books. * 

SoeH he haw atvj^ Bpecial firpblema or n^eds ? 

Le«^ la sometiineB very ,senaf tTve and may be shy of ,nev; situations^ 
}U has ,no special problem, however* 

Po^H he have any special talent a ? 1^ lease describe* 
Not at thi^ titne,^ ^-'"'^ 

what spv^cial opportmitiea has he Imd t ri ga , lesaons, etc .? 

Lee has traveled to Mf,xico> San Dlego^ San Francisco, Spokane. 
k<?*h^ts taken tripsH by small plane/ jet, train, and he^itopter^ 
'He haa^ vlt>ited Mt* :^loma,r, the Griffith Park observatory. Marine 
land, Disneyland, historical alrcrafj and air race shows and has 
explored tldepools along the coast. He has had swimming lessons 
and will take a painting and drawing course this summer. 

V^at does j'our child prefer to do when he is alone^ 

Lee reads; works out math problems of his own design; plays 
"board" games (taking both sides); maXka art projects; plays 
with soldiers and equipment staging battles; builds with blocks, 
"Lego" bricks, tinkertoys, erector set; plays ball games out- 
aide; rl^es a*bike, digs a sandbox, etc* 

Hov are his relationshijpg with others ? 
Very good* 

This questionnaire was completed by; Father Mother 

V- Other 
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Ins t rue t ional S erviees 



Revlagd S taaford-'Biniet Examination 'Re port 
Stud^nt^a.^Maroe: Lee School t Teacher? S 

Se^jc: M 



Gtadet 1 



■ Blr thdatei ^ 

B^aspn fo.r Referral : 
yo c abuXary age ; 

Succesjjes above the M*A* 



f^Binet Form: :60LM C.A. 7-2^. A. 11-6 IQ 163 
PoBsible gi/ted , 
10 years 

Basai Xeax X,. Celling Average Adult ' 
5 digits reversed (Year XII), Plan of 
Search <Year XIII), Sentence Memory 
(Year XIII), Bead Chain Memory (Year 
XIII), Induction (Year XIV), Directions ■ 
(Year XIV) 



Piscussion of tes t results i 

1. Spacial orientation (14 years). Following given information, 
. he located correct directions-. " -r^ 

2. Analytical thinking (14 years). By observing a sequence of 
related activities V)e was able to detect the guiding principle* 

3^ Visual memory (13 years), A nine-;bead chain was reproduced 
froia memory. ' 

4. Immediate* auditory recall (13 years).. A 15-word sentence was 
repeater* correctly.' 

5. Reasoning (13 years). A good plan was formulated to find a 
lost article. 



Teache r ^ s c ommen t s ; (See Referral \Form* ) 
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Summary : Lee's ability, which falls at th« upper llaiits of the 

"Very Superior" rmgij on tha^toat, indicate he ia capable 
of futtctiojiing on a far more abstract level than most first 
graders. He rexjuires less work at the concrete level and 

; ^ • ' ■ . 

can arrive at concluslonB more xjulckly* His mature * con- 
fident attitude and effortless concentration suggest healthy 
personality development. Motivation seems to be intrinsic 
so that any pressure to, learn is unnecessary. 

:^ H. * * Psychometrist 



Instructional Services 



Fupll Interest I n ventory 



Lee 



Pupil Grade Date 



School Teacher 
1 ^ What school sufe jects do you like the best? ^ Number these school 

subjects from 1, Jto 9 Jto show the order in which you would choose them ; 

2 Reading 3 Art Foreign Language 

6 Music 4 Science 1 Arithmetic 



5 Social Studies Other 



2. Are there any school subjects not taught at your school that you wish 
vere part of the schoo l program ? 

I'd like to have more* fun work than we could do,- something for a 
quiet activity. 



3. 



4» 



5, 




6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 
iO. 



Thvf ihlril-gradit arijrhowtic book keeps me bu«y, 1 J\jst work on It my 
time 1 f^^l lik^ it. 

ttat^ y boo ks vou r^ad tn a vfg <;k at home ? 

S 

Aboxit H a vTt?vk» 1 read ^vt^ty day^ 

What are the mm^s of mm of the books you especially anjoyed 
Tea4ing in th»^ laat f tiw ygara ? 

Charlitt ^md th e Chocol ate Factory . l^in\p the 21st chapter. 
All around You, Under the Roof , Ant and Bee Bodk, Harold and the 

^ '' ^ l-u.rr-.nirn mmmm»mmm» ^ ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

pie Crayola . 

/ 

How often do you use the Public Library? Underline the anawer that 
in right for ^.ou* • 

Nev er Once in a while Every week Every two weeks 

- \» 
I just went to the school library when we had a library here. 

Hov often do r ead the nevspaper? Never Once in a while 

Re^larl y Sports and weather. 

Underline the parts of the newspaper that you read often: 



Advertisements Radio Editorials Comics , 

Tides Theatre Soclco^ Page Local News , 

Weather Television Sports Wc3*ld Hews 

Do you like to read magazines? 

McCalls — the one with the paper dolls. 

Do you often read comic books? No What comic books do you read? 

ffi l^»ten to the radio every day ? What kind o| program 

do y^u like best? / 



10 i 



I 
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IJa-aiSH a televinlon s^t ia vour hpm^ 'i 'tez About how jgan^t 
ilSalS. i£ 12iJ llJfi^ .SaMliBA leU^ vision on ^ B£HooI day? On a jfeck* 
jgu^? Plcggg li»t 3;our five favorite televlBloo pro&riiros > _ 
Sunday, 1 dtjii* cratch «v«ry single day" Uaale, Walt Disney, 

5>|ttan d£ ^ou jgo to th^ movies ? Undar llne the best ♦mawer for yog , 
N«>ver Two ox three tlmca a yaar Two or three tiiues a raonih 
Uitderlin^ tlw njH!£» ^ ^bjIS^ ISM have bgeg^^ Check the ooes 

you would like to yialt again. • , 



Natural Hlatory Museum^^ Alr^orl A park on the penlnsul© 

Junior Muaeum / ^ Art JSallery A broadcasting station 

Q.bQervatory Planetarium Aquarium ttarineland 

Ball game A data .Ferry j* 

.522 A manufacturing plant Boach ' 

Opi?ra * Lighthouse* . Circus 

Have you evgx visited any foreign countries ? 
No, 

Oi&ck any cluba or organisations to which you be lonj^ and add anV 
which are not libte^ ; Boy or Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts, Brownies, 
Church aioir. School Orchestra, Canipfire Girls. Blue Birds ^ Gray-Y, 
Student Council, School Chorus, Junior Hi-Y, Little League, No. 
^ iCSii take any kind of lessons now? 

No, but I will be taking painting this summer. % 
Comments : 
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Tlia j>ttr«nt8 w^re lfit«yoBt«d to hmt about the T€»\»lts <jf the teats 
m4 to Warn of £h« high IQ stiore of 163, r\w father ttxjjress^ed the 
feeling that Althv>vijjh this was a very high score, it vas just one teal 

and It could v«ry w,sU bis thi^l Uo's interest in and additional experience 

• 1 • 
at home in aathmaticw eontributod to hi« awccess* The father said ha had ^ 

«ncoura««d Lew in worlt with r umbers mid abstract problem solvijig and had 

recogiiiKed hla talent in thii area particularly. , ^ 

Tba mothiir ramarked that she felt that the father aaw this side 
mot^ because that was the father's major intereat; however, she had 
recognized le«*8 superior ability in reading and language and had en- 
couraged and helped him in these fielda, tha mother being a journalism 
najor in college. 

The paints both felt quite strongly tlmt it was most important at 
this ag«s and during the elementary school years for Lee to develop 
socially, cmotionaUy, and physically at the normal rate, if possible, 
with childran of his own age. Although it was not mentioned- by the 
teacher or prlticipsl, who joined in during the later part of the 
conference, the father stated that he was opposed 'to acceleration 
and would rather see Lee graduate from high school at age 18 rather 
than as a "12 or 14 year old freak." 

^T^' the principal, gave a brief e}q>lanation of the 

Gifted Child Program in our district and a description of some of the 
eurriculum planning in the upper grades. \ 
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The mother ej^xeased m interest In partidipating in the parent's 
grtjup m the district md took thermae «nd telephone nunber of p«r«on 
to contact iiiho U secretary of the groyp. The motiicr stated that ham 

w*»xhighly intere«*«d In the hone project of inc^ihating bobwhlta q^iail 

1 , ■ 

and that he was j taking the full responsibility for keeping the 
dally' record, controlling the temperature, turning the eggs, etc. She 
wee helping by doing the later-hour egg turning each night at'lOiSO P.M. 

It was through the klndneae of my, friend Mr. ., " that we secured 

'T' 

an incubator and «gga iot tee^s project. 

^ \ • I 

The mother said that they were looking fo^jward to a fun sunmer. 
Lee would bii taking painting lessons and going swimming and would no 
doubt coatinue to ffead independently for fun. ' 

Teacher's Description of Child 

After a short time in first grade, it was obvious that tee was the 
top performer In the group and was no doubt highly >glfted. 

Lee is a good-looking boy. He is a tall, slender blonde with 
alert blue eyes and has a few freckles across his nose. Although tee 
was rather ahy and reserved upon ftnterlng first grade, he has graduaUy 
beccroe more outgoing and has developed a relaxed, comfortable attitude. 
He hesitated to attempt something new at flrst^ particularly in out* 
door organiaied games or using outdoor equipment like the hori«ontaX 
bars. Now, he will lead a group ove^ to the horizontal bars. He has 
practiced at this until he now can swing across the bars with good 
coordination. \ , 



Ml8 unitju*' abiUtitfa iflcrlude. computing complicated numerical . 
Hjiija lauch hightir level than fir8t«8i*#4B math. He Ts very sharp on 



\ n\i.'ri? have boen many occasions when Le.^ ha^ exhibitisd a. J 



^ tnarH«>blt» roetii«>ry. \He reada fluently and seems to gra«p new worda auto^ — [ 
matlcaUy. lU^ has read SO to 30 books on a variety of uubiects. He ! 
hfls many Interests, Wid some of his riac^>nt books have bean science 
books »uch as All around Ym % Th e Beg Inning Knowleds^g Books , etc, 
Lee lb ablt? to do almost any type of coroprehennivt* follow-^ work 
with .n brief explanation. He follows directions vary well and is v«ry 

s » * 

! willing to h<elp others if so directed.. 

He enjoys keeping records and writing l^ttera and reports rather 
than any creative writing. He has an excellent speaking vocabulary. The 
t«st r*?ault8 we recently received disclosed ^n IQ o*" ^1^3, ^ 

Lee is well liked by the other children\. He likes people and is 
quick to assist others when they are hurt or need help in any way. 




' ST^PS TOWARD StlGGESSm II^NTIFICATION 
91 im- ^inm -AND TALENTED AMONG IHE jpISj^yAMTAGED* 



Tlie ijBponwce of identifying glftedncss ainong dlsidvantagea 
childriin Is apparent in the numbers whose ahilities would be wasted other 

a 

wistN 'n\er'a«"e a larger population than the economically privileged, 
they reside in every coraimmity, and they appear in all ethnic groups. 
The assumption has been made too often that gifted children are npt^'io 
be found in certain groupsj as a result, they have^^emaitfe^'unii^entified 
and largely invisible. ' ^.^--^ 

During the past two dejiades, the problem of children from 
Impoverished environments has become increasingly an urban problem, 
although it will not 'become exclusively so. Many- rural families have 
moved into large cities, where they have been forced into poorly paid 
occupations or onto welfare loHs. Thus, tlie search for giftedness 
among the economically disadvantaged must receive special emphasis 
in cities , where the poor pf ten are Ignored. 

One striking exception is the migrant child, who ipoves 
constantly from one location to another while his family follows the 
harvest. His 4|roble»s are compounded by the repeated Interruptions 
of his schooling and the -lack of a stable learning environment. 



J 




*The content in this section should be used in contexf with other 
parts of the manual rather than 4n isolation. 



Economically deivrived children come in all colors. In 
t«3tTMH of «baoluu< iiymbers , the majority are white. The highest 
proj^rclotis » hciwever, ^re among the varlotis minority groups. 
Identification aii»o«g^^noritl«s is an urgent priority, therefore, 
but It s\ml^ not become an exclusive one. Failure ta identify 

\jlfted c]>Hdren among minority group has been widely publicized 

' \ - / ^. , 

..an4 the problem is grave. Bub the assumption that all minorities ' 

■ « ^ .■■ ^ > ; 

are disadvantaged is nlflve, as is the failure to recognize that 

disadvantaged children come from many groups. Any Identification . 

effort which concentrat;e8 on .a single ethnic population becomes 

partial and selejctive. Attention should be givpn to all dls- 

advantaged children with poverty and environmental limitations 

rather than color as the criteria.. ^ • 

^ The problems of minority children often are related to 

discrimination. Many times the failure to provide for these bright 

children leads to frustration a^d uncooperative behavior; comments J| 

are made about children who refuse to take part even in appealing 

activitl-^s. Stalllngs (73)^ reported that the black president of 

the Seattle community co^gea pas told by his first-grade teacher 

tlinphe would never complete high school. 

The need to recognize giftedness in minority groups is • 

^^dtramatically Illustrated by adults, unrecognized as children, who 

overcame seemingly insurmountable problems and negative attitudes to 

attain distinction. The remarkable con trj^but ions of blacks and Indians 

. «re eloquently described by South (72). 



X 

No om who Iwas read Richard Wiight's Black Boy . Ann 
Moody's Conlny of Jja Wi^slasippi » or Margaret 
Wali^r^a J\ibll^e could ever doubt ^h*t^ ther« have 
beu'n, and are today, ^roniivg nunbexs oi gifted chiX- 
dren anong minority populations* The AutobloRraphy 
of Halcoln X , Plri Thoinaa' Down these Streets, 
KXdrldge Cleaver's Soul on lce» and M» Scott l!oniaday*s 
House Made of Dawn show that the adult authors of these 
present-day masterpieces iBust have been gifted children. 

Why is it that such people as Doctors Dan:!Lel Hale 
Williams, first to perform open-heart surgery, and 
Charles Drew, the discoverer of the secret of pre- 
serving blood plasma, both blacks, remained unknown 
until their adulthood, when tlieir genius could no 
longer be Ignored, but screamed for recognition? The 
•^swer is simple i their race. It has rfmalned a - - 
^/rtiXatively hidden fact that the non-Caucasian populations 
of the world have borne some Of its greatest geniuses. 
This can be demonstrated from history, a hiftory that 
reveals the fac^ that the nonwhite people of Asia, Africa, 
South America, and the Mediterranean countries- have 
Riv^JUt*^ ^ihe world an immeasurable wealth of knowledge 
and 'antnhancement of the cultural history of civilization. 

Henri Christophe, King of Haiti; Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
Haitian patriot and martyr j Frederick Douglass, George 
Washington Carver, Marcus Garvey, Malcolm X, Martin 
Luther King, Jr, could these extraordinary black 
leaders have been other than extremely gif^fed children? 
One cannot suppose, even atten^ting to extrapolate 
back through the generations, that all of these indi- 
viduals were recognized as gifted during childhood, 
and their genius nurtured to full b^loom. On the con- 
trary, one knows that their genius would probably 
have remained unknown if their nat4iral gifts had not 
driven them, each in his own way, into the forefront of 
human affairs. How many geniuses are waiting to be 
discovered among the youth of today? There are still 
not many formal attempts to stimulate genius, showcase 
it, and tWn give it a field of operation. Therefore, 
one still has to rely Hteavily on the printed word, ^ 
books, and collections of books to provoke and promote 
this genius ^rom youth so that it will not languish 
or get frostbitten in penal institutions. 
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Some of these individuals, but not all, came f^cm 
ucoaomically diaai^vantagud backgrounda. But it is a fact that' 
*^arge numbers of minority people are still economically dis- 
adviaitaged, and tW» search for gift^dness must be carried on 
perfei^(wntly In tht>He grou^^" 

/ llie majority of studies which purport to show that Negroes 
arti les4i intelligent than Caucasians do not take into account soc^l^ 

conditions^^ and thus social class and race ar^ confounded^ Unfor-* 

^ -'^ ^ 

tunately, studies of ethnic and socioeconomic factors have con-^ 
centrated on gtoap differences as foundl by group tests and have 
Ignored similarities, ovo^ap, and the range of individual differences 
within groups* Reported group differences appear to be catised by 

'deprivation rather than by Innate factors* Jensen <33) cited a 

# * 

number of environmental factors^ Including health problems from birth 
on whlcb move frequent in low socioeconomic and certain ethnic 
groups and which tend to contribute t^o differences in meastired; group 
IQs* He fowd it of interes^t that Jewish Immigrants, whose offspring 
had higher IQs than the general population i also had loweir mojrtality 



, el^€ 



rates and fewer birth problems than other ethnic groups, either n^lve 
or foreign-feorn* Hess (27). has pointed but that environmental con- 



ditions such as educational level of the mother and' her ma/ltal status 
appear to have an influence on the Sean ford-Bine t performance of Negro 



children 

u J)rivatlon affects people of all colors* Blumenfeld (6) 
found that Negro- National Merit Scholars tended to come from 



higher socioecoaoiilc backgromds and batter equlppi^d schools than 
/' the average blac^ 9tud*jnt* Bloom (5) and othera have pointed 
out the relationship between favorabl^o anvirpnaent and high group 

t^.^tlng ratings, and ih^ eonverBiely low test ratings of deprived 

/ 

childr«in» Vamon (80) remarked on the decraase of performance in 
Indian reservation children Oho enjoyed few opportunities for 
learning. The regression of perforroance-was reported by Sillier (19). 
who found that nearly three times aa many auperior x:liildran with Blnet 
IQs of 116 plus were found in the primary grades of five schools with 
predominantly poor Negro children as in the intermediate grades^ 
Deutsch also has written on the loss of ability, as have a large 
number o^ others, 

/ While recent studies have indicated decrease in school 

»• 

achievement and loss in IQ rating among minority groups^ earlier 
studies showed the same phenomena among poor white children (35); ^ 
undoubtedly the condition still exists* Various writers have spec- 
ulated on causes such as limited learning opportunities in the 

> 

ho0iet apathy, absence of the father » poor nutrition, lack of self- 
esteem, fear of making errors, timidity, general hopelessness within 
the enviihmment, subservience, lower aspirations and expectations, and 
lack of coniideltice in oneself and one'^ future* Numerous writers have 
[Referred to the low self-concept among the economically disadvantaged, 
although this is lass true of black children since the emphasis on 
racial pride and "black is beautiful" has come to the fore. 

Studies in the 19508 and early 1960s largely supported the 
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notion that the self- concepts of Negroes ver« lower than those of 



^vhltes and that Negroe^ suffeTed from feelings of frustration and 
toicriorlty as a reaplt.' Zirkel, however, pointed out that 17 
. atudiea completed bet^eeii 1967 and 1971 revealed no significant 

4if fertncea between the self-concepts' of Negro and white, students; 

f ' ' I 

ia fact, In a number of studies, the self-concepts of Negro students 

surpassed those of white students^ from similar socioeconomic back- 

■grotinds (93). ' \ ■ - * 

\ 

In other mlnorltleB, su^h as Mexlcan-Anierlcan, Puerto-Rlcan 
an*i Indian children, mixed results tiave been obtained. In most cases 
the. self-concepts are below those of wl^lte children, but variations 
exist and the results dif fer "fran study.\<^study. One writer sug- 
gested that results differed when comparisons were made of self- 
concept 'Within .one S own group as contrasted to the jttltude of the 
society at large. Another suggesced that the self-concept night be 
nothing more than our own stereotype projected onto the child (93). 

What are the speciay problems faced by children of the 

poor? Allison Davis has described them eloquently: 

... §:hHdren at the lowest ecoxtomlc leve^ need more food, 
better housing, wore kpace in the bed, since three or four or 
five have to sleep In one bed. We know that they do not get 
minimal medical, dental, or eye care; that they do not have a 
place to study at home, or parents to Movlde them with the 
books or the incentive to read.... The jflum child also has his 
share of fear and worry. His family is more often struck by 
disease and by the separation of husband and wife. Iheir 
chronic poverty hreeds fear of eviction. They often move 
every three or four weeks. The child's most constant fear 
is the fear of not getting enough to cat.... On the other 
hand, his family and his gang teach him not to fear a fight 
...injury or even death.... He also grows up fast..., He ifl 
not protected from the crises of life. He «lts with the ill 
and with the dying. Even as a six-year-old he listens to 
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f«mi\3Ly tJiscui»ion» of unemploynenc, of desertion, of 
, «dult«ty (14) . 

» \- ' ' ' 

pother problem and a eontributifis factor in lower 

1 :i • .. \ 

Beasurei ^cl^cvcBcnt and potantial «ay be the teachers who inr 

f Xuence the child directly day by day. If teachers assuiiiB that 

the pupil is not cap^le of high-lev«l performance, they are^ 

unlikely to g^v« him pTOper opportunities to demonstrate his 

true abiXitifis* Erroneous judgments may he made on the basis ^ 

of observed behavior. Even more insidious, is the view held by some 

that glf tedn«ss is not present in certain populations and that 

therefore search and identification are of no concern. 

Problems of understanding, communication, and recognition^ 

. are not necessarily solved by assigning teachers who come from the 

•m J 

same ethnic c}r socioeconomic background as the chilj^ A teacher who 
has left the environment may be highly punitive toward the child 
rather 'than supportive. 

Errors of Judguent may al^o be made because of the way in 
which a child communicates. The child who is taught, either directly 
or indirectly, to be deferential to tpachers or other adults tends to 
minimize his worth and to be less assertive than otheir cHildren. If 
he speaks a different language at home his true potential may not be 
recognized. Bilingual children may have problems although it is 
important to know whether the child has been biWg«al from infancy 
or has entered the English-speaking culture recently. Those who are 
brought up from early infancy as bilingual are not handicapped when 
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coujptiret^ with EngHsh-speaking children <12), 

The problews. of bilingual children also differ widely. 
If 1A« child la bilingual only at school and uses the alhority 
language •C'xcluaiively in the home and nei^borhood (where he communi'- 
cates TOOst)^ he may do less wall on verbal tests than on performance 
tests C9). This problem is' faced by the Indian child in certain re- 
mot« areas, by recent immigrants, and by many Mexican-American 
children. The problem of English as a second language is one which 
is not shared by the Negro child. 

Bransford (9) has pointed out that twice as many Mexican- 
Ame|ican children are in classes for the mentally retarded in several 
southwestern States than children from other ethnic groups. Most of 
the same States have few programs for gifted children, which makes 
the likelihood of identification in this population remote. 

Tifie continuing failure to identify and provide for gifted 
minority children has resulted in their failure to. seek higher edu- 
cation. In 1957, Plaut '(52) found th^t onlroiie tenth of able black 
students entered college and that most attended institutions with ^ 

poorly endowed programs. In 1963, despite as^stance for numbers 

I 

. ■ I . * 

of black students, they accounted for only one- percent ol the college- 

opulation. The proportiop of all minority youth in college is s^ill 

quite low, ^ ■ 

One final item is important when considering special problems 

in the identification of economically disadvantaged children; no group 

/ - 

' mIL ^ 



is hoiaogen^oua, and no generaU«ation across group lines is valid. 
Within a Chicano gronp, an Indian group, or in a mixed population, 
some children will perform well on tests^, sone will do poorly^^jind--^ 
moat will be within the middle range, Looking upon any group as 
homogeneous is an error, which is obvious when one considers the 
Navajo-speaklng child and the urban Indian. The Negro child is 
not like the Mexican-American child, even in cowparablc economic 
circumstances, While cultural context is significant, the vast 
differences within the context cannot be ignored. The tendency to 
apply group sociological findings and to think in group terms rather 
than CO center on .the individual has caused much of the indifference 
to glftedness among the disadvantaged* 

Test ins Deveiopments ► 

Attempts to devise tests which are less discriminating 
^ against disadvantaged or minority children have produced mixed re- 
suits. Opportunities to practice in testing situations have been 
unproductive. Testing is an unfamiliar experience for the young 
disadvantaged child. When he has not been involved in problem 

solvjjig situations or has not been encouraged to interact with 

r 

others, he is at a disadvantage. But even when given dilrect 
practice i*4th, CTMM type verbal items, no significant gains were made 
by 288 middle-elcmentary-grade disadvantaged children (20). Anastasl 
remarked that certain non-verbal tests are no. more culturally fair than 
verbal tests (27). Indeed, Vernon piJlnts out that most psychologists 
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liave concluU^d that there i» mo such thing as a culture- fair test 
X80>» Practice with vei?hal teats doea net t;oropeii»at« for long** 
«atablif(ha4 anvironmental, deficits. Anaatasl^a coamients ar« bom« 
<3iut by* the findings of Leaser, flfor, and Clark that Negro cjiildren 
parformed better on verbal teats than on testa of reaaoning, number, 
amd spac«, aH w^ill m by those of Higglns and Sievers, who found 
that 789 ttieven- to tcn-year-old Negro children performed aignlficantly 
b€ttt«r on the Stanf ord-Binet than on the Raven Colored Progresaive 
Hatrlcea (19). Vernon cites a number of studies which indicate 
that x^egro children do' leas well on nonverbal tests than on verbal 
materials (BO) . Essentially the satne patterns of achievement have 
been noted in performance on a group teat battery by black, white* 
and Mexlpan-Anerican children. 

The question of whether divergent thinking tests identify 
independently of intelligence tests and therefore would be useful 
with economically deprived or minority groups is still open. Some 
evldeQce suggests that black disadvantaged children in the middle 
grades through high school excel whites on figural fluency, flexi- 
bility, and originality, while whites tend to excel on verbal 
measures (76), On the other hand, wheh achievement, rather than 
social class or color, becomes the common factor on which comparison 
is based, high-achieving black lower-class children performed similarly ^ 
to high-achieving white middle-class childreh on creativity measures (21). 
Another study of more than 400 high school students found the relationships 

lis 



between divergent thinking m4 both ^sichooX achievewent «n«l «ociaX 

l«w«r^than thoB« found b«t««en IQ and thoae tm variables (48), 
Poraonal lactora do not »e«« to affact teat perforiaanc** 
One study demonstrated that performance on the WISG ^aa not affected 
significantly by the presence or absence of verbal approval by the 
examiner <18), The adminiat ration of the Binet in Negro dialect 
produced no benefits in a study of severely diaadvantaged black 
four-year-^ld» (58) . The difference of vhite and 1)lack voicea 
appears to have an impact on the IQ test .performance of white chil- 
dren but not that of b lack children (17), 

The greatest errors occur when group testa only are used for 
identification. Because of predictably wide variability in group test 
perforroance among disadvantaged children or those from different back- 
grounds, it is important that those seeking to reduce the loss of talent 
avoid the use of rigid cut-off scores. Selection should not be based 
on borderline performance*on traditional group tests ^ especially if 
environmental opportunities are extremely restricted. 

Desirable testing conditions for children of limited test 
experience should include individual administration, minimum distraction, 
interesting tasks, clear directions, adequate time for response, and 
continuous encouragement. 

The question of ten is asked whether giftedness can be foimd 
j ■ ' ' , 

through traditional measures. Some indication that it' can, given the 

will^ o do so. came from the early work of Jenkins (31, 32). He used 
traditional screening measures to find gifted children for Binet testing 

m 



In predominantly black Chicago BClioola. Jenkins also examined' data 
ftom 'thirt««n atuditiiti on wom than 22)dO0 black chlldxiin and found 
tbat on« p»rc»nt had IQs of 130 or roor«. If group t«sts vere the 
baaia for his estimate, (a safe assumption for those nunburs) the 

j number of gifted should hm^ been eonalderably higher* , 

Numerous effortn are underway to find better tests* 

'•'"^ Jensen has advocated tests to measure Che disadvantaged child's 

* 

aptitude in associative thinkingi Wallach is developing such tests 
to measure creativity (82, 84^. Rohwer 4.8 working on paircd-as'so- . 
« elates tests containing familiar Items vhich *cajl3: for response at 
increasingly complex conceptual levels.^ The Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
larj^Test and the Raveh Progressive Matrices favored high socio- ' 

economic groups and the difference in- performance of children from 

* 

different backgrounds increased^ from kindergarten to third-grade 

- / » • 

levels, vhereas Rohwer' 8 experimental tests produced relatively small 

differences which decreased significantly by third-grade level (67)* 

P^ired^ associates items have been/ criticized for measuring only rote 

_ , - 

3[^amtng; new. Items which <equf^e the production of sentences and ideas 
are now being developed « * * , 

' , A modified Bin«t scale containing items on which bl^ck children 
are mfore likely ^to succeed hals produced a veiy slight Increase In their 

(10) . Detailed reports of this work an4 of studies under USOE 
k auspiceisi with Chicano children in Texas will be forthcoming. Stalllngs 
(73^) hiss developed a se^ief of cultur^aff^lflc memory item». The 
il^sms, which are administered- individually i are developed from urban 
ghetto experiences and are used for the screening of potential. Addi- 



tlon«l itudl«a of hl» item Are currently underway (74), WilllaBw 
i»« d«v«lo|>ed cultw«-«peclfi€ teata for high achooX studctits which 
claarXy favor blacka (89). Th«V«»ult» eiapha«it« the n«ed for 
^identification procedures which do not discarimtoate atainat any ^group.' 

A frequent suggestion is that there should be no time limit 
oh tests and that tests be developed which make use of the child's 
environiMint, especially his language patterns (59). Kewland has 
found that differences between Hexican-ZUaerican and Anglo children 
are reduced when standardized group tests are, not timed and that the 
process-oriented itens of his Blind Learning Aptitudes Test produce 
slailar results for large numbers of white and black children (45). 

Training in processes important to testing success has yielded 
promising results studies with widely differing groups of isolated 
Indian children (69) aj^d with young disadvantaged urban children (34). 
These studies Indicate that relev^t skilU can be learned and test 
performance improved. 

' " . ^ 

Interest in Piaget-based tests has T>een high recently and is 
increasing. As yet, tests are new, and studies fragmentary and con- 
tradictory (ai, 88) ♦ 

Goldachmid, Bentler, and others are developing scales which 
ultimately may test sequential development in mental processes, on 
the basis of Plaget's work. Such scales are at present limited in scope 
and do not give the broad sampling of the Bine t or Wechsler scales. 
Furthermore, the time required for administration is extensive. During 
tiie next decade, however, it is possible that we will h<ve scales to 






// ^Hopefully new tests will provide sufficient scop^ and 





hyj>otht*«4*j^ nion> t:^*adlly .than the average; whi?n the posBibiltties a^e 
restri^ted^ th^ dlf fcrenc^^B betwaexi tho very bright mid t\\^ avaraga 



di?crt*ai5e. 

Meanwhile, the Stanford-Blue t and its various de'rivatlves 
sample the niental efficiency 'of western children very thoroughly .(80). 
Other tests, such as divergent thinking measures, peijforniance TOoaaur^s 
the Raven* the Harris^-Goodenough , or eultura^specific tests should "ba 
hfslpful in asse»alng other factors. * ^ > 



about a chiid^ the danger of miause diminiahea Testa giv^ aoroe Infor 
tnation about a child's status now . In the case -of a child from a 
sevt^rely restricted background » tests have to be Interpreted the way 
one would interpret the weight of a poorly fed child^ If the scales 
show that th> child is fifteen pounds below normal weighty the scales 
are not at faults ^They merely show his present weight In relation to 
the norms for his age» WjLth proper cara and feedlAg^ subsequent 
weighing should show Improvements Similarly , a test may indicate a 
spuriously low achievewent compared with a child's potential. j5ut^ 



If tests are used within the context of othoir informat^ion 



^ thiB 4^1 fo mat ion if. UBoful in determining the preaent status ^ 
-—-t^tia^and in planning his luttire* This in why 'it is lnqportant that 
children from deprived Wckgrounds be asseBBed by a paychologiBt ♦ * 
Interpr^itation of status and potential should always be as carefully 
done as possible (12)* 

The problem of testing economically disadvantaged children 
accxirately will probably not be solved by cultures-specific tests 
because of the many dultural variat|ions even witihiln single minority 
groups. In addition to better tes^ts, massiVj^ change is needed to 
reduce the glaring inequities In nutrition^ health care^ housing t 
and learning opportunities which are the lot of millions of young 
children. 

It is well known that children of low socioeconomic status 
come to school with inadequate learning tactics* The lack of those 
skills becomes a cumulative lack unless intervention occurs. 

Language is essential to thought and reasoning as well as 
o effective communication. Longitjuidinal learning opportunities 
in ted especially toward language development should be systematically 
developed so that rhe impact p/. class differences is minimijsed, and 
such opportunities should be initiated at^he earliest possible time. 
The earlier and broader the possibilities for language development, 
the greater the possibilities that the child will use his full In- 
tellectual capacities* 

As a result of his work, Rohwer (67, 68) has advocated that 
young black children from poor families be exposed to curr^^cula which 




will enable them to use their capacity for imaginative thinking 
througl) i^oncreto and specific instructional programs. These 
childre^i particularly to acquire Information and skills missed 

because of their Inadequate environment* The learning should be 
tailored to the child's learning' style, whether formal or imaginative. 
Meanwhile the counsel of Butcher is sensible; 

It would be wise to think of an IQ , . . as 
preliminary to detailed diagnosis. 

Concern about &oclal class factors may cause 
us to forget about knowledge concerning individual 
dlfferences^and throw the baby oiit with the bath water (12). 

Until the new tests are developed and viilidated, careful 

and coii5>lete individual studies by qualified examiners seem to be the 

best answer. Piaget-type tests which measure an adequate range of " 

sequentially complex thought processes will be available eventually 

(42). Until then, our best tests and case study materials should 

be used to seek the children with outstanding promise among the 

disadvantaged. Formal requirements can easily be waived, as is the 

ca»« In California and some other States, and children certified as 

* 

having special promise can be provided for In accordance with their 
partlciilar educational needs and potential. 

Forms for Screening ^ 

Many school systems have developed procedures and forms 
for referral and identification of children who differ from the 
norm. The material which follows can be used to alert teachers to 
various handicaps, and psychologists to added testing possibilities. 



u« 



Identification of Educationally . Dlsadvantaited Pupils 
Los Angeles Unified School District 

In the identification of gifted pupils tinder provisions of 
California Administrative Code, Title 5, Section 3822, the Identification 
and Placcroeitt Gotnmittee considers evidence in three areas: 

Educatlonaily Diaadvantaged — **The raport of the cowmlttee 
shall specify the disadvantage or diaadvantages to whicK 
the pupil is subject*^' These are baaed on *'all available 
and pertinent evidence of a child * s ^language, cultural, 
economic, or environmental handicaps that have in" the past 
and may in the future interfere with his success in schoojl, 
restrict the development of intellectual and creative ability, - 
and prevent full development of his potential/' 

Specification of disadvantages which may qualify a pupil are 
suggested as follows: ^^'^ 

Environmental Handicaps 

Attendfance at schools which are overcrowded, on hialf-^day 
double sessions, etc» 

Transiency in elementary school years — at least three moves 

A home situation affording little enrichment or stimulation 

Parental attitude toward education demons\:rating rejection, 
indifference, or overconcem 

Language Handicaps 

Little educational opportunities in dominant culture language 

BiUngaalism at a depressed functional level in both languages 

Lack of verbal intellectual stimulation due to limitfed language 
facility 

Dialectal dif fereQces affecting learning — acting as a banker 
to social mobility ^ 



r 
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V 

Cultural Handicaps 

Inability to function meaningfully in the dominant culture because 
of limited exposure to that ciiLture 

Subculture atandarda conflicting with dowLnant culture,, involving 
peers, parentjf, and connunilty 

Lower self-esteem patterns resulting from self-coi^parison with 
dominant cul^i^re standards 

Lack of cultural ea^eriences stimulating intellectual growth 

Economic -Handicaps . . ^ . ^ 

Ttesldencc in a depressed economic area or in one MttXh high 
cdiMel^tratlon of poverty 

Low family income — dependent on outside help 

Large family living at subsistence level / 

/ 

Pupil employment necessary to maintain family's economic position 

Inability to afford books and other reading materials or to 
provide varied experiences outside the hone. 

\ . 

2. Underachieving Scholastically — "By comparing the pupil's 

general intellectual capacity with his achievement oir^^ime basis 
of all pertinent information related, to cultural disadvantage," 
it is the judgment of the committee, all concurring, "that the 
pupil could achieve at the upper two percent (2X) level were it 
not for his cultural disadvantage." ^, .1 



The following criteria are used to evaluate a pupil's achievement 
in relation to his potential: 

Group achievement test scores (Stanines below 9 and 

Cooperative Primary Reading Test particularly those 
Stanford Reading Test . below 7 would indicate 

California Achievement Test lower achievement than 

%K>uld be expected of a 
gifted pupil.) 

Teacher-made teata that would show a relative lack of academe 
progress, in comparison to tfhat gifted pupils would be expec 
to achieve 
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teacher >>bservat ion and evaluation of daily work showing a relative 
lack of q^ity an*d depth in the pupil *b response tt) academic 
learning Axemn ' ' ^ < 

Report card iparks and cunmlative record entries showing a tendeacy 
toward average or poorer ^chieveaent in academic areas, or an 
inconsistent pattern of achievement 

Parental evaluation of achievement, expressing opinions Ifhat the 
pupil is not achieving his full potential 

Pupil self-evaltiation, indicating a desire to achieve at a higher 
level in academic areas 

Psychologist evalluations of all data gathered from ahove sources, 
supplemented with am individjml evaluation of the pupil. 

This evaluation of the pupi\^8 ah^ievement and academic potential 
may be accomplished in vari« 

through the use of tests 

Wide Range Achievement Tesb 
Gilnore and Gray Oral Beading Tests 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Raven Progressive Hattices 
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by rescoring of the Binet as developed by Dr. Kay Bruch 
(Creative Binet) , / 

through analysis of scoring patterns on the various Wechsler 
tests, especially in performance areas 

through the .use of supplementary performance tests 

Columbia Hental Maturity Test 
Goodenough-Harris 
Kohs Blocks 
Grace Arthur 

by innovative instruments developed by the individual psychologist 
•to evaluate such characteristics as originality, creativity, and 
verbal fluency. 



Mentally Gifted — The Code specifies that a pupil must qualify in 
one of these areas: - - _ - . 

**Precoj|ious development and maturation in the preschool or primary 
perlpd^ 



"Outstanding scholastic accomplishment at any point in school career 

."Vi^uaual reBouTcelulness in coping with responsibilities, opportuni- 
ties) deprivations, problems^ frustrations, obstacles,^ .lack! of 
structure and direction/ or overly structured setti^gil'. , 

- • - . . 

"Outstanding achieveoients , skills, or creative T>Voduct8." 

^'Scores at or above .98% on non-verbal (performance) scores of 
individual intelligence tests approved by the Superintendent of . 
Public Instruction*" 

Sowe of the observable characteristics which may Indicate giftedness 
are as follows j 

Shows Independence of action 

takes initiative readily 

Demonstrates fluency in verbal and non** verbal communication 

Shows imagination in thinking 

Is flexible in approach to problems 

Demonstrates abstract thinking 

Learns quickly through his experience 

Retains and uses Ideas and infortoation well 

Shows curiosity and a desire to learn in daily work and 
activities 

Gives evidence of originality and creativity in patterns of 
thinking 

Responds well in visual media ,s 
Shows leadership ability in his peer group 
Exhibits responsible social behavior 
Has varied interests 

Is abl« to generalise learning to other areas* 



Suggeated Procedures in a Search for the " Disadvantaged Gifted " 

Each school should seek the cdOReratlon and involve the active partlcipa- 
tipn of its staff , faculty i an4 «<>^uiity resource personnel in developing 
guidelines and identification procedures. Here are suggested ways to 
begin this project: 

Present the project to the faculty. Experience seems to indl- " 
cate that this presentation by a representative from/the area coun- 
seling and psychological services staff can best b^ ihade to snail 
groups, such as faculty meetings by conference periods. 



.. . Prepare a local search sheet on lAiich teach 
possible candidates. 




may recommend 



... Set up a school screening committee of about six members to 
help define "gifted potential" criteria relevant to the particular 
school and its environment. This conaittee vlll screen all candi- 
dates suggested by the faculty and make final reeommendatlons for 
those who ^eem most qualified for intensive psyohoroetric evaluation. 

Select a local school coordinator who can work with the prin- 
cipal, head counselor, and psychometrist to carry through both 
identification procedures and curricular programming for these 
young pupils. 

... Suggest identification within one grade level only at this 
time. Seventh grade is recommended for the initial Identification 
project, 

... Request assistance from the Coordinator, Programs for the 
Gifted, and Field Service Center Teacher Consultants, Programs for 
Gifted, in developing the new program. 

... Explore resource posslbiliUes the school may have which ' 
could be used in setting up "new" modified curricula for those 
identified. Physical facilities should be considered. However, 
teachers with special abilities, sensitivity, and creat^veness 
are essential for a successful program, and they must be carefully, 
selected. / 

/ 

... Plan for specific innovative classes in the sdiool's master 
schedule which will challenge these pupils' unique abilities and 
needs. 



... Investigate the possibility of involving local college and. 
imiversity personnel with the project, specifically for assistance 
in development of new curricttla and other participation. 



1a V» 
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It should be reali*«d that the preceding suggestions arc made 
with the limitations of district resources in miiid. The recommeiidatioii 
that initial identification be deferred until seventh grade is far sho^t 
of desirable practice, for exao^le. Identification at the earliest possibl 
time would be a^ better policy, obviously. 



lbs Angele s Unified School district 



Counseling and Psychological Services Section" 



State Gifted Program — Separate Criteria Checklist 

Naroe of Pupi l, _ : ' Grade - B'ate^ 

East First 

Schoo l Teache r ^ ; 

Subject (Secondary) 



1» Evidence of Possible Giftedness 

a. Please indicate the degree to which the pupil exhibits the 
following characteristics. (Mark only those characteristics 
that have been observed.) 



Sll^t Moderate Marked 



1. Takes initiative and shows indepen- 
dence of action 

2. Shows leadership ability 

3. Exhibits adaptive social reasoning 
and/or behavior 



4. Is alert, ohservant, shows curiosity 

5. Shows motivation and drive, enjoys 
challenge 

6, tearns easily through experiences 

7, Retains and uses ideas and infor- 
mation 
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Slight Moderate Marked 

8, Can transfer learning froa one 
sitxiatiOQ to mother 



9. Oeaonattatc^s fluency In verbal 
expression* 



10. - Has a fund of information and 

.range of vocabulary 

11. Has varied interests 



12. Shows imagination, origln.allty , 
ajjd cretativity 



13. Is flexible and resourceful 
in problem\»-«>lving . 

14. Demonstrates abstract thinking 
ability 



15. Has a s«ns6 of humor 



16. Demonstrates persistence in taslcs 



17. Shows facility in learning ^ngtlsh, 
if bilingual 



b. Other evidence of giftedness (i.e., art, music, drama, mechanical 
aptitudes, athletics, etc.) , 




c. Tests of academic potential 

Perf. 



Group Test 




Individual Test IQ Verbal IQ iq 








/ 
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2. Evidence of Handicftp (Check all factors that apply to pupil.) 

a. Environmental BaniiiaipB 

I 

♦ »» Limited experiential backgrotw d j r 

... Irregular attendance /• ^ ^ ' 

Transiency in elenentai^ achool yearqiy •* at ^aat 3 laove a""* 
... A home situation al£or4in8 little enrichment opportunit y 
. , , Home responaibilities interfering wixh learning, 

activitie s , _ , ^ ' 

. Other (Specify) 

b. Language Handicaps 

Ldck-of proficiency in any language 

... Limited opportunity to acquire d^pipth In English 

... Non^'Standard English constituting a barrier to 

learnin g / 

. . , Other (Specify) 

- ^ : 

c. Cultural Handicaps / 

♦ tlmited e^etietices ia, domij^ant culture 

• « • Few experlencea in any culture which atimulate 

intellectual growth \ 

Subculture standards in conflict with dondnant 

culture standards " 

... Other (Specify) - 

* 

d. Economic Handicaps 

... Residence in a depressed economic are a j,^ 

... Low family income at a subsistence leve l 
... Necessary pupil employment interfering with 

learning opportunitie s 
... Family unable to afford enrichment materials and 

expe rience s 

... Other (Specify)^ . ' 

3. Evidence of Underachievement 

The pupil's achievement shooLd be evaluated in relation to his patent,ial. 
Xn this regard* a pupil who is achieving at an average or above>average 
level In comparison with ^he group may be underachieving in relation to 
his own potential. 

a. Check factors below that give evidence of the pupil's und<sr- 
achievement: 

... Teacher observation and evaluatxon of the pupil's daily 
work reveals a relative lack of quality and depth* 

\ ■ 
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RftpQTt €ar4 marks and cunul«tiv« t«coTd entrlea show a 
pftttern of Inconslatefit achicvaawit * 



« Piix^«iit9 «xpr«ai opixiioiui thmt tkm pupil is nui Achl«v4iis 
to bis full potential* .. . . - 



Pupil expT««a«« a deatre to acbieve at a highev level in 
acadeal'C areaa# _ . , 

StAnda:rdlsed ac)d.evenent teat data liated below abow a 
discrepancy between pupil's potential -an4-4ila acadenic 
acbieveoMiint • _ ^ 

Other (Specify ) - -. 



b. -Achieveiaent Test Data 



-sr: 



Group Individual 
Achievement Testa Grade Stanine Achievement Tests Grade Grade Level 
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Some cautions are in order regarding identification of the disadvantaged: 

1» Aa )y.ller baa aald (43), not every Impoveriabed hone la 
illiterate} many wealthy bowia own no books or at least no books that have 
been read. Money per ae ia not a mark of cultural enrichment. Many poor 
children are patrona of libraries and other faciUtiea, aa are their 
families. 

2. Ethnic groups should not be viewed aa if- all members of a 

particular group come from the samic background of the aame aocioeconomic 

level. The overlap from group to group ia considerable » and the search 

f 
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fojr potent laX ahould go on in all groups. Abandoning the searcti for 
S ' gifted children in one gronp to concentrate on another la a taiatake 
^ • alnce ld«itlf icatlon is highly Inadequate in all.gronps. 
" 3* Ahbreviated teats are not equal to full-'length teFtai 

nor are sections of tests In combination equal to those from which 

they are derived. Bef ore^a test is used , its validity for the particular 

P^rPOQe should he deterttined . 

- " ■ 1 ^ » 

^ . Individual teats and complete study should be the rule 

for economically disadvantaged children* 

>• 

1.,,. 5. Special stress on nomination and identification should be 

made in less favored areas of the community. Onfortunavely , there are 
a till teachers who, believing their pupils have a low potential, treat 
them accordingly , They also assume that these pupils will eventually 
occupy lobs of, limited skill and low socioeconomic status. Those who 
work for Identification of gifted children among the poor will have to 
, expend extra energy in persuasion, in-service education, and direct 
observation. 

^. It should not be assumed that limited opportunities for 
;! learning perr gently restrict the achievement of a .child. The recently 

reported studies in Guatemala by Jerome Kagan are a case in point. 

Teat results and other data should be seen as a portrait of a child 
[ at that time . Numerous studies have shown that remedial learning for 

r I deprived children increases their test performance* 

5 7. Values, attitudes, opportunities, conditions for success, 

g: health, and opportunities for learning differ widely from child to child. 




A gifted child from a deprived background cannot be thrust into « 
£ group of other giftfi4 chiXdr«n an<l b« «3tpected to function 8ucce»a- H 

J f»4^y» unleaa hl» d«pi?iv*tion» are attended to and cXialnated over ] 

-XsJ^Vr » " . 

p a period of ti»e and unleaa groupinf and group aiae permit highly j 

■ I' ■ - "-1 

indlvldualixed planning. 




*er|c 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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RQCEDURES WlHilJi 'THE TOm POPUlATtOM ' 




A 8UCf essf til screening and identification program ha« the j 
following characteriaticfis aarXy identification, -eofvtinuins aearcJij 
inv0lv«»a«nt of -various professionals, use of nultipXe I'eBource I 
»at«sriaX8, and complot© study and information on the abilities of 
the glfti^d child. Too often, programs have been delayed to coin- 
cide wltii group testing programs or have been limited to certain 
grades or schools. . * . ' . 



\ 



Often children, have been identified as gifted and admitted 
to school early. However, such acceleration is still resisted in 
more than 80 percent of \).S* schools (8). Studies of early entrance 

* > 

i;n Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Illinois all 

m 

^indicate that youngex: children did as well as old^sr childrien , Were ai? 
>j|ell accepted, and suffered no apparent problems (63). As Hiskey 
^ut It, "Would that we could be assured that as many of vour regular 
entrants would adjust and progress as well in school as the early 
entrants do" (63). Earlier studies by Pressey and others also 
atrt^ngly support acceleration (55, 56). iince no evidence to the; 
contrary is available, it must be concluded that opposition to early 
entrance is based on emotion rather than tact. 

EArly identification and a differentiated curriculum have 

•'I » k 

also been beneficl^ for yoiing children. " Gifted children la the usual 
pragrams make no more progress than the ^average, while those' in programs 
ulth open access to learning show significantly better academic and 
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social "Mjife. (39). Gif ted children ahould be identified and planned 
^oi^^^Wfy as posalble. The tine of achool entry is crucial for 
young children whose attitudes, motivation, and future learning will 
he shaped by' their early experiences. 

Succeaaiul identification must be systematic and should be 
, based on regularly scheduled search . Identification of gifted children 
is as important as identification of other children with special needs 
and should be part of the regular responsibilities of school psychologists 
and personnel » Testing on Saturdays, holidays, <or during the sunmer is 
a questionable practice for a number of reasons, including family 
schedules and professional ethics. The gifted should be regarded as 
important an in-school responsibility as other children, and work with 
them should go on during the regular school schedule. 



t, mai^ 



For full identification, many sources should be consulted, 
and the total program should be planned so that duplication or waste of 
^effenrtJL8j6li^ Minority groups should be represented on screening 

committees. The final responsibility for identification should rest with 
a coii|>etent school psychologist or psychometrlst, or at least with a 
person trained to evaluate the merits or faults of various methods. This 
person should cooperate vrith a representative cooBnittee of teachers and 
parents. Flexibility should be maintained so that some gifted and talented 
children who obviously would benefit from special opportunities, but who 
do not quite qualify on tests t can be Included, 
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Minlaua Criteria for an Effective 
Xdentification PrograttB of Talented and Gifted Students 

Gif tedneas in children is not easily recognised. Many 
attrlhutes or facets "of giftedness seldom or never appear in toto 
in any cwie .4Jhlld* Moreover, the patterns of coobination of patterns 
of aptitudes, skills, or abilities that make up giftedness are, many 
and varied. . Potentialities "nay exist but not be realized. Kecog^ 
nit ion, therefore, must be attempted through many different media 
mid by a variety 'of procedures. 

When a school sets out to identify its talented and gifted 
students. It Is actually enbarking on a "sorting-njut" process. This 
is a factor that can have profoundly important consequences for the 
students. Much of the anxiety held by responsible personnel under- 
taltlng the identification process may be allayed if certain basic 
'growid rules^ arc followed. It also is helpful to have a reference 
list of the characteristics vhich can be identified throu^ sub- 
jective appraisals. It is to these two objectives that these criteria 
have been listed below. Schools will find them practicable and adaptive. 

^1^ Basic ground rules 

A. Diaipaosis of the child's abilities must be a continuous process 
planned to be carried on over a period of several years. Included 



in this procedure should be the following: 
1* Repeated testing 

2. Kepe^eited appraisals through a neanlngful Barking systeia 

> * 

3. Ft«sh yearly j\idgmentB whicli have been «ade by teachers, 
counselors ^ and other personnel who have had close contact 
with the student during the year 

4* Attendance records 

Note: There are signif icant reasons^ why repeated testing and 
suhjective appraisal are necessary « 

a. At any given age levels a test score may be invalid for 
one reason or another^ * 

b* The teacher may be mistaken in her judgment of the 
student *0 potentials ' ^ 

c. Emotional or environmental factors may obscure the 
actual ability of the student at the time he is being 
tested or judged* 

d» The many unknowns about individual abilities which we 
have not yet fathomed may eventually reveal high 
potential* 

Appraisals t>f talent and gif tediiess must be based on many kinds 
of significant evidence gavbered from a varelty of acceptable 
sources. 

It Intelligence tests 

/ ^ ; 
ta* Group 

■ 

\b« Individual 

■ \ 

2. Educational achievemenc tests 

3« Scholastic aptitude tests 

4 » School marks ' 

5* Rating scales 

6* Anecdotal recorde 

?• Pe?feonality tests 



8. Interest inventories * 

9, iteports tod appraisals froa counselors » deans, and others 
\kiQ have had freqitent personal contact with the student 

C» Appraisals ttust take into account ^rtaln non-intellectual , 
factors.vhich affect intellectual/performnce* • 

1. Motivation • 

/ - . i 

3. Emotional maturity 

4. Social gxovth ' 

5. Personality deveJaspoent 

6. Health 



Characteristics which may he identified through observations and 
appraisals 

1. Powers of concentration 

2, Independent thinking 
3> Versatile use of mental processes 

4. Perseverance in Intellectual _endisavor8 

5. Desire to learn 

6. Mastery of ba^c skills 

/ . 

7. Excellent ^Oonnand of language, precocity in using words 

and sentences 

/ 

8. Creatiy/6 iotagination and resourcefulness 

9. Alerpiess ai&d great responsiveness; great sensitivity to 
versus objects in the isaiedlate enviroiiafent 

10. Oirganizes infonmticm « 

/ 

11. /Varied interests 



/ 



/ 



/ 140 

/ 
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12. Cwrlofity 

13. Gvaapa ab«tc«et geii«rallxmtloiis 

14. H«s Insights 

15. Hetenttve 

^ 

16* Extreoie rapidity in learning and renenbarlng 

17. Ability to tell a story 

•. ♦ 

18. Tendency to reprodnce accurately the corx^ct acijoence of 
happenlnysa during an excursion ^r event"-"v" 

19. Cooperative 

20. Quality of participation In scliool activities 

21. Leadership 

X 

22. Peer judgment 

1\ ' ■ 

23. Parental I observa tlons 



State Departaent of Education — Hartford , Connecticut 

* ^ , ♦ ■ 

Sunnary of Legal Provisions 
Section 10-76 of the Connecticut General Statutes nakes It 
()N|misslve for local and regional school districts to provide re- 
inbursable special instructional and supportive services for pi^lls 
with extraordinary learning ability and/or outstanding talent dn the 
creative arts. The town or regional board of education may do this 
individually or In cooperation with other school districts. To be* 
reimbursable, plans for providing such special education must: be 
approved in advance by the State Ilepartment of Education, Reimburse- 
ment based on an excess-cost concept Is explained In Section VII of 
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the 1972 General Guidelines fpr Special Education Prograiaa .* 

Definition of Tenw 

"Extraordinaty leaiming ability" i« deeaed to be the power 
to learn poaaeased by the top f ive percent of the atudenta in a school 
district as chosen by the special education planning and placement 
team on the baais of (1) performance on relevant atandardized laeaauring 
inatrtiments or (2) denonstrated or potential academic achievement or 
intellectual creativity. 

"Outstanding talent In-the creative arts" is deemed to be 
that talent possessed by the top five percent of the students in a 
school district who have been chosen by tb&-special education planning 
and placement team on the basis of demonstrated or potential achievement 
in music, the visual arts» or the performing arts. 

Identification Procedures 
The responsibility tor the identification of eligible pupils 
rests with the superintendent of schools or an emplo^^ee of the school 
dlatrrict to whom he may delegate this responsibility. Such identification 
should be based on a study of all available evidence aa to the pupil's 
ability and potential made by personnel qualified to administer and 
interpret appropriate standardized tests, Judge demonstrated ability 
and potential, and recognize outstanding talent in the creative arts. 



♦General Guidelines for Special Education Programs - Section 10-76 
a'-10-76q of the General Statutes . State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services, Hartford. 1972. 



Evld«nee as to a pupil* » extraordlnaxy Xeamtng ability 
md/jor outataniliiig talent in the creative arta must be satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the State Board of Education^ 

I tews of evidence Iti the intellectual category should 
Include the following: v * , 

A, Very superior scores on appropriate standardisted tests. 
Criteria for "very superior" aight be the upper two or 
three percent «tC^ appropriate criterion group or scores 
which, are at least two standard deviationa- above-the mean* 

B. Judgments of teachers, pupil personnel specialists, adminis- 
trators, and supervisors who are familiar with the pupil *» 
demonstrated and potential ability. 

Additional items of evidence used in the creative arts 

category should include: 

A. Evidence of advanced skills, imaginative insight, intense 
interest and involvement* 

B. Judgments of outstanding talent based on appraisals of 
specialised teachers, pupil personnel specialists, experts 
in the field and/or others who are qualified to evaluate 
the pupil ''s demonstrated, and potential talent. 

The procedures have been designed to avoid arbitrary cut- 
off points or limitations. The Identlftcatlon process should Identify 
a small percentage of pupils with e^ttraordinary ability and outstanding 
talent whose needs are such that they cannot be^ met in the regular sclx>ol 
program. 

'^ " |. J^" J ' — w I I II n m immmmmmmmmmmmmm 

What *^den tlf icatlon 'Dpes and Does Not Accomplish 

Identification does identify a population of children who 

possess highly advanced, complex ability. It does serve to alert teachers 

to the true potential of individuals and helps them to plan more effectively 



for the gilt«d than would be the case without identification. 
Identif icatlon aXao has proved of valtie fox older children who 
haJe not been aware qt their abilities and who have been poor 
achievers or problem students* Parents who have been inforaed 

♦ 

of their children's high abilities, particularly those of limited 
Bieana» have often been able to encourage children in ttheir learning 
flaid education » '^^^^^^ 

Schools with effective counseling programs have\been able 
to help g|fted young people to take advantage of financial support 
and to qualify for admission to the best colleges and universities. 
In some cases people from the conmunity have come to the support of 
brlg^st and deserving young people, to their mutual benefit. 

Identification per 'se does not improve learning. Children 
who are identified and placed in regular programs show no change (7, 29), 
Identification does not change home conditions. Studies of successful 
and unsuccessful gifted persons have shown that achieveMnt by the 
gifted is affected by factors other than hl«h ability, including health, 
fflotivation, and opportunities afforded by home and school (75). Identi- 
fication cannot reduce the impact of malnutrition, restricted learning 
opportunities, poor 4>arent«child relationships, lack of Interpersonal 
conmuni(;:ation , and othfer negative factors. But if a well>planned program 
reduces these or other deficits, performance and achievement of a gifted 
child will considerably improve. Evidence to this effect has been found 
in studies with children at varying ages (27, 39). 

♦ 

144 
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Next; Steps . 

Whatever the statu* of a coBawaity or State gifted program. 
It should be developed with the purpose of following a comprehensive 
identification program by complete educational planning. The traits 
and qualities of the gifted (p. 20 to 26) should provide bases for plan- 
ning educational programs in all communities wherever the gifted are 
found. Crash programs or piecemeal programs limited to certain age 
levels, to specific topics, to limited schedules, or to certain ethnic 
or socioeconomic groups should be avoided. The goal should be excellent 
education for every gifted and talented American, regardless of age, sex, 
economic circumstances, location, or ethnic group. To accomplish this, 
we have to develop better methods of identifying potential abilities in 
all groups. Meanwhile, we have to make use of existing means. 

♦ 

But these efforts will prove fruitful only if followed by care- 
fully planned provisions. The next step is program iroplementatlon. 
Schools should provide a setting in which children with the highest 
abilities can develop without restraint. Opportunities to pursue 
special interests in depth and develop a variety of abilities should - 
be available without the constraints of scheduled programming, time 
limits, or confinement to a single classroom. The freedom to learn and 
achieve freely in all areas is of paramount importance to the gifted. 
Opportunities to write, compose, build. Invent, analyze ideas, debate 
issues, produce creatively, and examine environmental and social problems 
should be open to these children. 
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In good schools I nany of the^e opportind.tle8 are available. 
School is not as narrowly restricted as wmy critics clai»« Good 

things are happening, both In school and under schook auspices In 1 
the conountty, as Kaplan shows In Providing frojtraiBS for the 
Gifted and Talented ; A Handbook ' V 
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